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IN THE CARIBOU COUNTRY 


by Belmore Browne + 


Illustrated with Paintings and Drawings by the Author 


HEN you have 
reached the very last 
wind-stunted clump 
of balsam at timber- 
line, when your 
grunting cayuses 

sink to their bodies in the frozen muck 
that underlies the reindeer moss and you 
can look away for a hundred miles to 
white, unnamed lines of peaks that 
break the horizon, then you can rest as- 
sured you are not far from the caribou 
herds. In northwestern caribou hunt- 
ing the features that always remain 
clear in your memory are the immen- 
sity of the mountain plateaus, the al- 
most overwhelming feeling of solitude, 
and the freedom and wildness of the 
life. 

In Alaska and northern British Co- 
lumbia the caribou are usually on the 
high table-lands of the interior where 
you often have hard work in finding 
enough timber to shelter your camp. A 
few dark lines of spruce and balsam 
straggle up from the lowlands and end 
in grim phalanxes of crouching, twisted 
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trunks, dead and bleached on the north 
side, where the Arctic winds strike, but 
protecting with their dead branches the 
young trees that are not yet strong 
enough to stand alone. 

As you push north or west of the 
Alaskan tree line you will find the cari- 
bou lower down, as on the Alaska Pe- 
ninsula, where herds of Grant’s cari- 
bou feed on the great treeless “flats” 
that give on Behring Sea. Within an 
hour of my first view of Behring Sea 
an Aleute drove a wounded caribou into 
our camp. It was a cruel and primi- 
tive method of bringing in meat, but 
food was scarce and our prize was soon 
dressed and placed in cold storage on a 
stranded ice pan. 

Although the long, cold winter had 
just passed he was in splendid condition. 
His pelage was close and thick; his 
horns, about seven inches in length, 
were in the velvet and already showed 
the first swellings of the brow palms 
and tines. I was one of a party of four 
bear hunters. As we turned our faces 
eastward the food question, as in all 
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wilderness work, became an important 
one and consequently we kept in close 
touch with the caribou herds. 

In traveling we were greatly aided 
by the caribou trails which crisscrossed 
the country in every direction. Almost 
invariably when we encountered deep, 
brushy canons or thickets of alder, a 
short cast to the right or left of our line 
of march would develop a well-worn 
caribou trail leading past our difficul- 
ties. In narrow passes between large 
game ranges, where the big brown bears 
and caribou follow the same paths, the 
trails are sometimes worn to a depth of 
three feet or more where the earth is 
soft, and even on solid rock they are 
clearly marked. 


With the Herds 


In the springtime most of the caribou 
stay on the lowlands or flats and feed 
on the new grass in the marshy bottoms. 
I never saw them in large herds at this 
season, the average band numbering be- 
tween four and fifteen head. The bulls 
and cows are found together, but as 


summer advances the bulls move slowly 
back into the mountains, where they 
stay until their antlers harden. 

Platonic friendship is evidently not 


unknown among these animals. In 
traveling back and forth between our 
camp and a large valley where I was 
hunting bear, I frequently saw an old 
bull and a cow together. I saw them 
so often, in fact, that they apparently 
became accustomed to my presence, as 
on two occasions I walked by within 
twenty yards of them in the open. 
While they showed signs of fear, they 
seemed overpowered with curiosity and 
their soft eyes would follow my every 
movement. 

It is remarkable that as late as June 
we saw cows carrying an antler from 
the preceding year. In each case the 
antler was old and bleached, but the 
fact shows that the females are far more 
irregular in the growth of their antlers 
than the males. 

Our method of bear hunting gave us 
splendid opportunities for watching and 
becoming familiar with the lives of the 
caribou. Three or four o’clock in the 
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morning would find us on some high 
mountain whence, as the sun rose, we 
could study every glade, stream, and 
hollow that lay below us. At times we 
would while away hours lying in the 
soft grass, with maybe three or four 
bands of caribou, blissfully ignorant of 
our prying eyes, living out their peace- 
ful lives in the valleys below us. 

On one occasion a Norwegian bear 
hunter in our party fell asleep on a 
grassy knoll and was awakened by a 
large bull caribou which nearly stepped 
on him. As Larsen awoke with the 
firm conviction that the caribou was a 
bear, his nerves were unsteady for some 
time. The caribou graze in much the 
same manner that cattle do and seem to 
have a strong affection for certain feed- 
ing grounds. 

Near one of our camps there was a 
large salt “flat” where a band of cari- 
bou came regularly, although we passed 
them twice daily on our way to and 
from the mountains. The large herds 
that we encountered on broad, flat 
marshes occasionally executed remark- 
able evolutions when frightened. They 
would dash off at great speed, then 
turning, sweep abreast, breaking later 
into small, well-drilled bands that rose 
as one animal as they jumped the small 
“sloos” that cut the marshes. Some- 
times they seemed to be executing 
trained maneuvers and we were often 
led to speak of them as “the Behring 
Sea Cavalry.” 

As summer advances fields of purple 
iris turn the floors of the sheltered 
mountain valleys into beautiful blue 
carpets that ripple under every moun- 
tain breeze. At times the color 
schemes were startling, as when, swing- 
ing campward through the Northern 
twilight, we would surprise a band of 
caribou standing knee-deep in the pur- 
ple blossoms, their soft coats showing 
golden against the snow-streaked foot- 
hills. 

Although these caribou are timid and 
beautiful creatures, a young bull, with- 
out knowing it, nearly killed one of my 
companions. I was approaching camp 
one evening with a young Aleute, when 
we saw a small band of caribou feed- 
ing in a swampy glade. As we needed 
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Cook’s Inlet, but in 
the latter case the 
wounded animal 
was a cow moose he 
had shot in the close 


season. 
The days when 
the caribou calves 


came were full of 
interest. On June 
3d while bear hunt- 
ing we saw about 
eight bands of cari- 
bou and not one 
calf. On June 4th 
we saw about twen- 
ty head of caribou 
and five calves. On 
the next day, June 
5th, it seemed as if 
every cow had a calf 
with her. As we 
oe lay in the warm sun, 
on some grassy hill- 
top, watching for 
bear, several cows 
would come into 
view followed by 
their young. 
Through our 
powerful glasses 
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meat I made a careful stalk and shot 
a fat young bull through the shoulders. 
The shot killed the animal instantly 
and he fell as if pole-axed, rolling over 
on his back. 

My companion dropped his gun and, 
approaching the caribou from. behind, 
grasped its hind leg preparatory to skin- 
ning it. The bull’s legs had not yet re- 
laxed, but were drawn’ up, and on the 
instant that the Aleute’s hand touched 
him his hind feet shot out like a bat- 
tering ram. The blow struck my com- 
panion’s shoulder and set him rolling 
over and over in the grass, where he lay 
for a moment as if dead. 

Luckily no bones were broken, but if 
the blow had struck him anywhere else 
he might have been fatally injured. 
The same sort of an accident resulted 
in the death of an Aleute hunter on 


each animal became 
clear and distinct, 
and we saw many a 
little calf learn its 
first hard lesson in caribou deportment. 
They were beautiful little animals, and 
we never grew tired of watching them 
totter around on their big, unwieldy 
legs. In moments of supposed danger 
they would scamper under their moth- 
ers’ bodies, from which place of safety 
they would survey the world at large 
until their courage returned and they 
would venture forth again. 

The young also brought us in closer 
touch with the adult animals, as they 
could not travel fast when the young 
were with them. For a short time after 
the calves are dropped the habits of the 
caribou change. Instead of being wide- 


ranging animals, making great bursts of 
speed on the approach of danger, they 
retire to the brushy valleys, where they 
lie close, like partridges when danger 
threatens; on being discovered they will 
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circle and double like rabbits, usually 
remaining in the same vicinity. 

Sometimes we would come unexpect- 
edly on a cow and calf in rough coun- 
try, or the bend of a river where they 
were forced to pass close to us to reach 
a place of safety. It was always inter- 
esting in these cases to see how the cow 
could conquer her fear of us until she 
had passed the danger point, when she 
would slowly increase her speed until 
she had encouraged the calf into a 
strong gallop that soon took them out 
of view. 

On one occasion I entered a small, 
cup-shaped valley surrounded by high 
mountains in search of a bear. I was 
following a fairly fresh caribou track 
and realized that if the animal was 
still in the valley it would have dif- 
ficulty in escaping without coming close 
to me. When I 
could get a glimpse 
of the valley I was 
surprised to see not 
one, but two caribou 
approaching, for the 
cow was followed 
by a new-born calf. 
She discovered me 
immediately, and 
her signs of fear and 
dismay were so hu- 
man that I took pity 
on her and climbed 
the mountain side 
to give her “the 
right of way.” 

One night Lar- 
son and I traveled 
incognito, as it were, 
with a band of cari- 
bou. We had been 
tracking a big bear 
across a snow-swept 
plateau. Night be- 
gan to fall, but we 
pushed on with the 
hunter’s dislike of 
giving up a fresh 
trail. 

Finally when the 
dusk had blurred 
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a small cafion. After a few random 
shots in the darkness we crossed the 
canon and saw him traveling slowly 
across the broad snow plain beyond. A 
quick glance at his trail showed us that 
he was wounded, and we took up the 
chase again. An hour later we turned 
sadly campward, as this was the only 
wounded bear that escaped us on the en- 
tire hunt. 

Rather than backtrack our long and 
circuitous trail, we decided to cut across 
country. Our route lead us over an- 
other plateau flanked by two grim peaks 
that we could just see against the dark 
northern sky. We made fast time as 
we had both fallen several times in the 
bear’s trail and were wet with sweat, 
bear blood, and snow. As we were 
traveling along quietly in our rubber 
boots, we suddenly became aware of 
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our gun sights, we 
practically stumbled 
over our quarry in 
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dim, ghostly shapes surrounding us. In 
a moment we knew that we were mov- 
ing with a band of caribou. 

We could hear their hoofs clicking 
like castanets and dimly discerned their 
familiar forms against the snow fields. 
Why they did not smell us at once I 
shall never know. There were we, two 
smoke-tanned, blood-soaked men, stum- 
bling across a frozen plain through the 
Arctic night, while clustered about, as 
if guiding us through the dim mountain 
passes, was a band of wild caribou! It 
was as weird a procession, I believe, as 
ever skirted Behring Sea! Suddenly a 
caribou snorted hoarsely, there was a 
crashing of broad hoofs on glacial grav- 
el, a dim blurring of caribou shapes, and 
We were alone. 

Grant’s caribou were found, original- 
ly, all over the Alaska Peninsula, and 
on some of the nearby islands. After 
the Russian invasion the seal and cod- 
fishermen continued the slaughter that 
has driven the herds northward to their 
last foothold on the coast of Behring 
Sea. They were slaughtered by hun- 
dreds and taken aboard the vessels in 
whale-boat loads. Caribou meat was 
actually used to bait the cod hooks! 

A party of us were once packing 
across a pass in the Alaskan Peninsula 
Mountains. At the mouth of a narrow 
canon we found the remains of two cow 
caribou. We could see by the signs that 
some Aleute hunters had done the kill- 

ing. As we 

were standing 

there we heard 

a grunting 

noise that we 

soon discovered 

was made by 

a caribou calf. 

The calf belonged to one 

of the dead cows and had 

been left to starve by the 
hunters. 

On the 

Pacific 

Ocean side, 

we came to 

a fox-hunt- 

er’s bara- 

bara and he 

told us that 
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the Aleutes had passed his camp with 
the remains of the two cows and an- 
other young calf. They had left the 
calf with him, but it soon died. This is 
the sort of slaughter that good wardens 
could stop. 

Now the prospector has come, and 
unless the United States Government 
sends trained men to enforce the laws 
they have passed, the Behring Sea cari- 
bou trails, in a few years, will be as 
green as the buffalo wallows on the 
Canadian prairies. 

As the traveler, steaming toward 
Kadiak, passes the grim, glacial-ridden 
mountains of the Kenai Peninsula, he 
would never think that those cold peaks 
sheltered a caribou range. Yet it was 
just north of these mountains, on the 
bleak highlands west of Lake ‘Tusto- 
mena, that Andrew J. Stone, in 1901, 
discovered the caribou that bears his 
name. 

I hunted the range with him two years 
later, in an attempt to collect some 
specimens for the American Museum of 
Natural History. In the meanwhile, 
however, some meat hunters had been 
following the bands and their work had 
been so thorough that after systematic- 
ally covering the entire range we found 
traces of only seven animals. 

At the time of their discovery it was 
thought that this species of caribou was 
confined to the Kenai Peninsula and 
that the mainland type was a_ subspe- 
cies. Had this 
been the case 
it would have 
been a national 
misfortune, as 
the Kenai Pen- 
insula herd had 
been practical- 
ly exterminated. Authori- 
ties now agree, however, 
that the Rangifer Stonei 
is found on 
the main- 
land, and 
Charles 
Sheldon, 
who has 
spent more 
time than 
any other 
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man among the big-game animals of the 
Alaskan Range, states that in his opinion 
the Alaskan Range and Stone’s caribou 
are the same animal. 

It is generally conceded by men who 
have seen Stone’s caribou that it is the 
most beautiful species of the Barren 
Ground group. It carries a head of 
wonderful grace with mane and head 
patch of the purest white, and is of 
large size and noble carriage. “The ant- 
lers differ from the heads of the other 
members of the Barren Ground group 
in the extreme length of the tines on the 
end of the main beam and the graceful 
formation of the brow and bes-tines. At 
a distance the Stone caribou head has a 
light, lacy look peculiar to this beauti- 
ful animal. 

Wolves were plentiful on the Tus- 
tomena hills at the time of our hunt, 
and undoubtedly many calves were 
killed by these gaunt murderers. Un- 
fortunately little can be discovered con- 
cerning the amount of damage done by 
wolves. During five seasons spent in 
Alaskan big-game country I have seen 
but one of these animals. I have heard 
them howling twice only, once south of 
Lake Teslin in northern British Colum- 
bia and again on the Matanonska River 
in Alaska. As most of my traveling has 
been done in country where wolves 
were fairly numerous, the reader will 
appreciate the difficulty of making a 

study of these 
gray-coated crim- 

inals. 
Once or twice in 
wilderness country 
I have found the 
remains of moose 
or caribou which suggested 
that the work was done by 
wolves. In these cases im- 
agination was not needed to 
picture the savage battle. You 
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could see again the blinding winter bliz- 
zard and the choking clouds of snow 
that swept across the barrens; the old 
bull with frosted nostrils facing the re- 
lentless, white-fanged pack; the cow- 
ardly attack from behind when white 
fangs cut the ham-string tendons; and 
then the avalanche of gaunt, gray bodies 
and the wild howls lost in the shrieking 
of the wind. 

The country that lies east of the 
Alaska Boundary line is a_ splendid 
game country. Southern British Co- 
lumbia is the home of the Mountain 
Caribou, while the Osborn is found on 
the northern plateaus. In 1902 I 
joined an expedition headed by Andrew 
J. Stone which entered northern British 
Columbia for the purpose of making a 
collection of these fine animals for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
On the last of many hard days of pack- 
train travel, we were approaching the 
high plateaus that hung cloudlike in the 
eastern sky, when an Indian pointed to 
a rotten log that lay in a tree crotch 
about twelve feet from the ground, and 
said, “Ketchem caribou!” 

I did not understand him at first, but 
as we continued to pass tree after tree, 
with dead logs balanced in the upper 
branches, I realized that I was looking 
on one of the old Thaltan “caribou cor- 
rals,” the last relic of the old days, “be- 
fore the white man came.” Before the 
Indians had _fire- 
arms a large part 
of their winter 
meat supply came 
from these corrals. 

A fence of logs 
and brush was 
built across a valley where 
caribou congregated. Open- 
ings were left here and there, 
and in these outlets rawhide 
nooses were hung that caught 
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and strangled, or held the caribou that 
tried to pass through them. White men 
who lived in the North say that the 
corrals are in the neighborhood of a hun- 
dred years old, and a middle-aged Indian 
told me that the last caribou drives 
were made when his grandfather was a 
boy. 

In plateau country the cows and 
yearlings spend most of their time above 
timber line. ‘The bulls remain in the 
thick timber while their “heads” are 
growing. As the antlers harden they 
begin traveling up hill, and the begin- 
ning of the “rut” finds them on the 
high, snow-swept mountains. As a rule 
the older a bull is the more slowly his 
antlers harden. In these cases they are 
often forced to fight before their antlers 
are strong enough to stand the strain. 


Quiet Summer Life 


I once watched a very old bull who 
was in charge of a band of cows. His 
antlers had been too soft for fighting 
when the rut commenced, and_ they 
were literally broken to pieces. It was 
interesting to see the jealous care with 
which he kept the band together. As 
soon as a young cow would stray a little 
from the band, the old bull would drive 
her back again. ‘The cows were feeding 
peacefully, but he scorned such weak- 
ness and never relaxed his vigilance. 

As he was very fat, with the swelled 
neck comimon to bulls in the rut, this 
constant herding told on him severely 
and his hoarse panting came distinctly 
up through the cold, still air to the 
snowy mountainside where I was ly- 
ing. The old bulls grow very fat in 
the summer time, due to the quiet life 
they lead. A man might cover the 
whole British Columbia caribou range 
from the McMillan to the Frazier, in 
the summer time, and the chances are 
that he would not see one large bull. 
Now and then you will find fresh bed in 
the thick timber below the snow fields, 
but the bull is never there. 

The Indians say that they rarely move 
in the daytime, but steal silently out at 
dusk to the little glades where they feed. 
When their antlers have hardened their 
natures undergo a complete change. 
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You can see all along the timber line 
places where some bull has stopped to 
whip an offending bush to shreds. 

Caribou antlers are usually of a uni- 
form brown, but one occasionally sees 
a head that is actually a bright yellow- 
ish-red color. The Indians say that this 
color is due to the bull having cleaned 
his antlers on balsam trees and that the 
balsam sap is responsible for the bril- 
liant coloring. As the caribou moun- 
tains are usually level and of great size, 
we sometimes hunted on horseback. Af- 
ter locating a herd we would leave our 
cayuses and complete the stalk on foot. 

On one occasion a bull caribou came 
unexpectedly upon my companion, who 
was seated on a mountain top beside his 
horse. Instead of running away, the 
caribou mistook the horse for a rival 
and advanced shaking his head and 
snorting until my companion rose to 
his feet. 

While the caribou is an exceedingly 
dificult animal to approach in flat coun- 
try, they are easily demoralized. As 
soon as one of the band falls they be- 
come panic-stricken. Hunters can some- 
times take advantage of this weakness 
and partly surround a herd. Even if 
the range is too great for accurate 
shooting, it is often possible to turn a 
band by shooting ahead of them, as the 
bullets throw up puffs of snow that 
alarm the leaders. At last the leading 
animal falls in a cloud of snow, and the 
herd begins milling as the hunters get 
their range. A heard of caribou under 
these conditions become so_ terrorized 
that they seem to lose all reason and 
will trot directly past a man standing 
in plain view. 

A part of the Stone collection of Os- 
born caribou in the American Museum 
of Natural History were secured in this 
manner, and after all the ammunition 
was gone three large bulls trotted in 
single file between Stone and an In- 
dian, who was a short distance away. 
These caribou were killed about ten 
miles from our camp. They had to be 
measured, photographed, skinned in one 
piece, and packed into camp in one 
day, as there was no wood or horse feed 
closer to them than. our camp. 

On the uplands we ran into a heavy 
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taste and makes a 
splendid food in 
cold weather. 

The Indians are 
also fond of a dish 
that is made by 
boiling the contents 
of the caribou’s first 
stomach. It is com- 
posed of the finely 
chewed, undigested 
lichens and grasses 
that the caribou 
sats, and resembles 
spinach. 

While hunting 
the Osborn caribou, 
one wonders how 
animals of their size 
can climb in such 
rugged country. I 
have tracked them 
up from the pla- 
teaus into moun- 
tains so steep and 
rocky that but for 
the tracks I would 
have laughed if any- 
one had told me 
that I was in cari- 
bou country. I once 
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wind from the northwest, which turned 
into a snow-laden gale as we reached 
the caribou. While skinning we were 
forced to warm our hands in the blood 
that collected in the carcasses. Then 
our horses broke for the timber and had 
to be tracked down. Our beards froze 
into icicles, and when we began to pack, 
the horses grew frantic at the smell of 
blood and the sight of the sharp antlers. 
We packed one of our bucking broncos 
four times before our stiffened hands 
could pull “the hitch” tight enough to 
stay. 

We also kept the cold away by eating 
“caribou butter,” as the thick slabs of 
fat that cover the caribou’s back are 
called. It can be peeled off in long, 
boardlike pieces, keeps indefinitely, and 
is highly prized by the Indians for 
cooking purposes. Fresh from the cari- 
bou’s back it has a decidedly pleasant 
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followed a large 
bull across a snow 
and ice-covered 
scree slope below a high cliff. It was 
so slippery that I was forced to cut steps 
with the butt of my rifle. 

I caught up with him later at the 
head of a canon and shot him twice. 
The bullets entered his shoulder within 
two inches of each other, and he slid 
down at express-train speed for a good 
two hundred feet before the soft snow 
stopped him. 

All caribou have a_ well-developed 
bump of curiosity, but I have never seen 
hunters take advantage of this weak- 
ness. I remember a bitterly cold day 
when a number of us were skinning a 
bull. While we were hard at work 
another bull appeared on a hill within 
rifle range of us and trotted around in 
circles, tossing his head in the air.. He 


remained in view for about twenty min- 
utes and evinced the greatest interest in 
our work, 
























One charm of caribou hunting is the 
fact that the game you seek is not the 
only wild life to be met on the high- 
lands; at timber line you will see great 
mounds of earth that grizzly bears have 
thrown up while digging for ground- 
squirrels; in every snowy hollow is the 
straight line of dots which show that 
a fox has passed, and your caches 
must be high and strong to escape the 
thievish wolverines. Lower down 
where the snow water spouts in crys- 
tal streams from the hillsides and the 
willows blend into the lines of spruce, 
you will see now and then a splash of 
white where a cast moose antler lies 
bleaching in the sun. 

Ptarmigan are found everywhere in the 
caribou country. In the autumn I have 
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seen them in tens of thousands. In fact, 
on more than one occasion I have found 
these graceful birds so numerous that 
they seriously interfered with our hunt- 
ing, as they would scatter in white 
clouds about the country, uttering their 
inane cackle. 

There is not a minute of the days 
you spend on the Northern uplands that 
is not of interest. The game will prob- 
ably pass, in time, as our other big game 
is passing, but for some of us the name 
of caribou will conjure up visions of 
days gone by, the metallic barking of 
rifles across frozen snow fields, glimpses 
of great antlers swinging through the 
haze of Northern blizzards, and the 
roar of camp fires that turned the snows 
crimson. 





MEMORY TRAIL 


BY LE ROY MELVILLE TUFTS 


E smokes and dreams before the blaze, 
Anon, takes down his forty-four ; 
Along its stock his lean cheek lays, 
And dreams of hunts of other days, 
Of trophies and of trails of yore. 


His eyesight has begun to fail, 

And scarcely now he leaves his chair: 
Not far away the Twilight Trail 
That leads into the Camping Vale 

Whereto all weary hunters fare. 


But well content—the blaze is bright— 
He sits and holds his forty-four; 
His pipe draws well, his heart is light, 

For his are happy dreams to-night 


Of trophies and of trails of yore. 
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FISHING 


WITH A: FLY ROD 
+ + + By Slephen Chal/mer. 


Photographs by the, Author and IH. V. Horgan 


OME people like fish but don’t 
like fishing. Some people 
swear by fishing while for- 
swearing fish. The happy 
out-of-doors person is the. one 
who likes both fish and_fish- 

ing—-the sportsman who discovers # tast- 
ier smack in the eating of what he 
bags, or lands, himself. 
Besides that, if there is allied with the 
hunting or angling instinct the primor- 
dial desire for something to eat, the pur- 
suit of the elusive game is just that 
much more worth while. For instance, 
my friend Horgan, spending his, vaca- 
tion in Passamaquoddy Bay last summer, 
used to set out of a morning wifh no 
grub-pack, and he would refuse supper 
when he came home of an evening. In 
fact, while others were eating, he would 
dose over an open fire with a pipe be- 
tween his teeth and the look of a man 
who has no need for chefs and larders. 
Horgan, you see, would start out 


with no particular objective, or destina- 
tion—which is the straightest way to 
enjoyment of an outing. He would go 
forth in the dawn, armed with a rifle, 
rod and tackle, ax, hunting-knife, car- 
tridge belt and revolver, and somewhere 
about his comfortable person he was 
sure to have a collapsible cup, several 
yards of triple-width canvas, a coffee- 
pot, a spoon, a camera, and some salt! 
“IT just go where fancy takes me,” 
Horgan explained to me, “spread my 
canvas as shelter at some likely looking 
place, chop wood with the ax, make a 
fire and set water to boil in the coffee- 
pot, catch a haddock in some bay, or a 
trout in some stream, put that to the 
bake, and maybe add a duck while wait- 
ing. Then I’d have a feed, snooze for 
a while, take a few snapshots of the sur- 
rounding scenery, just to remind me of 
the fun when I got back to Wall Street, 
and if nothing better turned up or sug- 
gested itself, I’d while away the rest of 
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EVERYWHERE 





WERE CANNING FACTORIES AND 





FISH WHARVES. 
the afternoon exploring my surround- ing outfit are, like the incidental charms 
ings or clipping the tips off branches in in outing, the incidentals of an outing 
revolver practice.” story. There is that about sporting 
In short, friend Horgan used to play narrative which is conducive to diver- 
amateur Robinson Crusoe with eminent sion by way of illustration—or just— 
success, usually on some speck of a just by the way! 
wooded islet in Passamaquoddy Bay, or Anyhow, it was Horgan who sug- 
out in the bigger Bay of Fundy. And_ gested, by way of narrated joys, a va- 
he found it quite practicable and enjoy- cation among the islands of Passama- 
able. quoddy Bay. In a previous article I set 
Of course, you can’t do that sort of forth some adventures and misadven- 
thing where there is no dependable sup- tures while stalking the slippery seal 
ply of wooded islets, or fish, or game. around Campobello Island. Between 
I fancy Horgan’s rod must have seen times I fished, and it was about my fish- 
more service than his rifle did where he ing for deep-sea spoil with a fly-rod that 
camped. But the dependability of fish my friend Marvin—a Fundy fisher lad 


supplies made the independability of hot- —remarked that ‘a man’s a fool to 

blooded game more charming as a pos- catch pollock on a tin rod with a wheel 

sibility. when it’s more payin’ with a hand line 
However, Horgan has nothing to do or a scoopin’ net.” 

with this story, save as he suggests You see, Marvin was essentially com- 


something to the man who has a short mercial in his angling exploits. If you 
vacation. I have gone out partridge met him in “Stalking the Slippery Seal,” 
hunting with a shotgun and brought you may want to know more of him; if 
home a buck, but I have also gone buck- you didn’t—well, here is how I met 
hunting with a 30-30 and missed a pair him. 
of partridges roosting at twenty yards. I had been vainly casting for trout in 
Carry miscellaneous “duffel,” as Hor- Lake Glensevern—a little lake in the 
gan did, camp at a likely place, and if Campobello woods—and had returned, 
you don’t get a shot at something ducky a bit disheartened, to the beach, when 
or deery, you will, at least, no doubt, I ran into Marvin, with his uncle and 
get a fish. a patriarchal Noah of the great waters 
That’s all Horgan has to do with splitting fish. Marvin surveyed me and 
the story—which I am coming to in my steel rod in curious silence tor a 
a minute. Horgan and his all-embrac- while. Then he drawled: 
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“Ketch any fish—with that?” 

I had to confess defeat. He smiled 
in a way that stirred me to a defense 
of the “tin rod with the wheel.” I ex- 
plained that the rod was all right; 
hinted that I wasn’t so bad myself, and 
put the whole blame on Glensevern’s 
paucity of finny matter. 

“Reck’n there’s trout aplenty,” Mar- 
vin drawled, as he dressed a haddock 
with three chops and one scrape of his 
big knife. “Ketched ’em myself—with 
my hands—for fun. But they ain't 
worth nothing. ‘Takes about five hun- 
dred to make a kentle, an’ pollock’s sell- 
in’ better at Eastport.” 

Wouldn’t that make the  feeblest 
sportsman wince! But it was right 
enough from his standpoint. Marvin 
had been brought up to regard angling 
as dollars and cents, the sea as the pit, 
and fish as the stuff to be cornered. 
When he awoke in the dawn he instinc- 
tively glanced at the sea and sky and 
mentally followed the probable move- 
ments of the herring shoals or the pol- 
lock schools. 

All the other Campobellians would 
be doing the same thing, and if the signs 
were right, a score of boats would pres- 
ently put off and “kick” away to a point 
on the broad bay—a point where, to the 
untrained eye, there was no suggestion 
of more or less fishiness than elsewhere. 
Yet Marvin knew, as did every Campo- 
bellian, by inherited instinct. 

Marvin and his uncle and the patri- 
archal Noah proceeded with their work 
in silence. When they had cleaned the 
last of the morning’s catch, they wiped 
their hands, glanced at the ebbing tide, 
and marched in Indian file to a dory. 
Marvin glanced at me over his shoulder, 
smiled pityingly, and said: 

“If ye want to see fish and fishin’, 
come on out with us.” I jumped at 
the chance. Marvin looked thoughtful 
for a moment, then added gratuitously : 
“It won’t cost ye anything.” 

Five minutes later, a crude motor 
boat was barking out to sea, the ex- 
haust pipe—an upright funnel—cough- 
ing nauseously at my left ear. Marvin 
opened a locker and handed me a pair 
of oilskin breeches—scale-armored! As 
I put them on and was crowned with a 
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grimy sou’wester, a score of boats came 
from the land circle of the bay, all 
making for that invisible point. The 
words of Kingsley suggested them- 
selves: 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down. 


For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep ; 
Tho’ the harbor bar be moaning.” 


In a little while we were anchored 
as one of a cluster of fishing craft— 
dories, sloops, motor boats, every con- 
ceivable kind of vessel. With business- 
like celerity Marvin produced the hand 
lines, each with a great leaden weight 
and an immense hook. ‘The hooks he 
baited with young herring, a tremen- 
dous haul of which had been taken from 
one of the seines that morning. Then 
over went the lines, mine included, 
with a hollow, watery “plunk,” and 
cord was paid out rapidly. Despite the 
great “sinkers,” the flowing tides and 
the mazy Fundy currents swept the 
lines away at an astonishing angle from 
the boat. 

When the lines were down, Marvin, 
his uncle, and the patriarchal Noah be- 
gan ‘jigging,’ or sawing the lines 
through well-worn grooves in the gun- 
wale—“‘jig-sawing,” one might say. 
“ig- 


Presently Marvin gave a mighty 
and rapidly hauled in his line, 


saw” 

hand over hand, his back straining to 
the task. Out of the gray-green depths 
came what seemed to me—after much 
fresh-water adventuring—a mighty fish. 
Marvin yanked it—yes, yanked it with 
a mighty yank—aboard. It was a beau- 
tiful, white-bellied, gray-blue-backed, 
twelve-pound pollock. 

Just as Noah began hand-over-haul- 
ing, I felt a slight disturbance on my 
line. I pulled in. rapidly, but the re- 
sistance was not very mighty. Still, I 
had a fish. It was an aggrieved looking 
creature with a wide, dolorous mouth 
and—and whiskers! I heard a cackle 
from an adjacent boat. As a stranger 
—one of those ‘“‘no use” fellows who 
fish for fun—I had, perhaps, been under 
observation. Anyhow, somebody cack- 


led. 
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“Tt’s a hake,” said Marvin, jigging 
away. 

With his disengaged hand he took 
my line, cracked it like a whip, and the 
hake, scorned, was delivered back to its 
element, suffering only from shock and 
surprise. 

It was an exciting time out there for 
a while—exciting from a rush-business, 
rather than a sporting, point of view. 
All around was a little floating, bobbing, 
highly-populated fishing village, whose 
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little slate-colored craft—the Dominion 
Government’s fish patrol, called for 
short, “The Pup.” 

The “Pup’s” duty was to see that no 
American fished on the Canadian side, 
although it seemed that the Canadians 
could fish in American waters. ‘The 
“Pup” also had an eye open for lobster 
poachers and other lawbreakers along 
the international line. 

Presently, while I was jigging and 
hauling (with surfeiting good luck), 
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A LOAD OF 


inhabitants were jig-sawing and yank- 
ing, baiting and hauling. The fish 
were coming in almost as quickly as a 
man could bait and fling, sink his line 
and haul in again. And every fish 
weighed at least seven pounds. These 
were the great waters whence the cities’ 
supplies of fish came, the waters where 
- “Men must work and women must weep 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep.” 


Everywhere on the American shore 
were canning factories and fish wharves, 
each fronted by its big raising derricks 
and sorting wheels. On the Canadian 
side of Passamaquoddy Bay, the islands 
arose, fresh and green and somehow very 
English with their white and red-roofed 
cottages. Between the shores and 
around the fishing fleet, which was 
clustered on the invisible international 
line of demarcation, darted a pompous 


BIG FELLOWS.” 


there came a rush of water through the 
fleet, like that produced by a_ loca! 
squall. It was caused by a great school 
of pollock chasing shrimp, or perhaps 
young herring, near the surface. Leap- 
ing at times clear into the air, the pol- 
lock showed a remarkable amount of 
spirit in their pastime of hunting. To 
me it was a great sight, but the Fundy 
men only grunted. It was common 
enough in Passamaquoddy Bay—the fre- 
quent sight having suggested the name 
of the bay to the original Openango In- 
dians, “‘passama quoddy” meaning sim- 
ply, “pollock fish.” 

A couple of fishing craft, that had 
not yet dropped anchor, shot away from 
the outskirts of the floating village, pro- 
pelled by lusty oarsmen. ‘The two boats 
raced in commercial rivalry to head off 
the schools. In the bow of each stood 
a man with an immense scooping-net on 
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the end of apole. Right into the whirl- 
ing foam of the racing school darted the 
boats. Down went the scoops with a 
delve, and next minute dexterous, 
trained hands were hauling a burdened 
net alongside. It was a good haul, 
each net having scooped in from ten to 
twenty ten-pounders. At that, and 
seeing the schools coming to the surface, 
several more boats left the floating vil- 
lage and joined in the pursuit of the 
pollock with scooping-nets. 

It was interesting to watch the life 
of it without participating. By this 
time I was sick of yanking in big fish. 
It savored too much of cold-blooded 
business to be enjoyable after the nov- 
elty had worn off. The boats by this 
time were low in the water under their 
great burdens of fish. As the blue 
dusk thickened, anchors were weighed 
and the floating village broke up. 
Ashore there was a night’s work ahead 
—-splitting, cleaning and salting the fish, 
which would presently go to the ends of 
the earth—especially to the West Indies 
and South America—as “salt cod.” 





SPLITTING HADDOCK. 


In the middle of the night I was 
struck with an idea—the sort of idea 
that hits so hard that, if you happen to 
be asleep, you wake up with the sense 


of a burglar in the room. Why not 
use a fly-rod on those schools of twelve- 
pound pollock! 

After days of casting for a solitary 
trout, or an indifferent pickerel, the 
thought of a big fellow of the deep sea 
making the reel buzz like a wasp with 
a sore head and the pole bending like a 
bow and— The thought made the im- 
agination race and the nerves thrill. 

There was no more sleep that night— 
or morning, for it was on toward day- 
light. I just lay there, thinking what 
a fool I had been not to think of it on 
the previous day and imagining that, 
with a light fly-rod, I was doing battle 
with a deep-sea cod, a giant halibut, or 
a significant pollock, with an occasional 
nibble from a whale. 

Of course, I had heard (from fresh- 
water fishermen, that salt-water fish 
were not great fighters, that they were 
ponderous and sluggish and not worthy 
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of the subtle bamboo or the nimble steel. 
Yet what I had seen on the previous 
day of the lithe pollock leaping on the 
surface, or coming like lariated broncos 
out of the sea depths on Marvin’s hand 
line, suggested that they were lively 
enough, strong enough, and big enough 
to make all sorts of trouble—and fun— 
on the end of a fine line with a reel 
attachment. 

Next morning—it was just half an 
hour after dawn—I appeared before 
Marvin on the beach. He was making 
his matutinal observations of weather 
and fish, Again his eye took in my rod 
and reel. I told him that I was going 
deep-sea fishing with a fly-rod. 

“Ye mean,” said he slowly, “ve’re 
going to ketch pollock with that thing?” 

“Why not?” 

“Lord bless you,” said Marvin, in 
an amused way, “that thing’d break if a 
sculpin even took hold.” 

“Ever see a rod and reel in action, 
Marvin.” 

He admitted that he had never had 
that pleasure, but didn’t think he had 
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FLOATING VILLAGE. 

missed much. I tried to explain that 
the idea was to play a fish until it got 
tired. 

“What for?” he demanded, in his 
horribly practical way. ‘And if ye try 
to haul him in that rod’ll break in two, 
even if the thread don’t go first.” 

“NMarvin,” said I, in despair, “take 
hold of that hook. . Watch you don’t 
stick yourself. Now, haul away! You 
try to break the rod, or the reel, or the 
thread, as you call it. Don’t mind me 
the rod. Just pretend you're a 
mighty strong fish and imagine you're 
hooked and feeling mad about it. Now 
—strike!” 

Marvin struck like some deep sea 
leviathan. He gave the line a mighty 
yank. The reel buzzed and the human 
fish found himself backing off without 
ever getting a strain on the line. When 
he got puzzled and tired of the game, 
I began to reel him in. Marvin, per- 
ceiving that, as a fish, he was “coming 
aboard,” suddenly gave a quick back- 
ward leap, saying: 

“Yes, but supposing I kept on going, 
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or made a jump when you were reeling 
in tight?” 

The rod yielded. Bz-z-z-z! went 
the reel, and again the strain was off. 


Presently Marvin gave up and “al- 
lowed” there was “something to it, 


but—” 

“Say!” he cried. “Let’s go out in 
the dory and see you do that with a 
fish.” 


We got out the dory. The morning 
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Fish at the bottom? They must be 
coaxed up. How? All I wanted was 
a deep-sea fish to take hold on a fly-rod, 
Suppose I dispensed with the fly and— 

“Marvin,” I said, producing a 
“spoon” about midway in size between 
a bass and a pickerel bite, “you row and 
I'll troll.” 

Marvin stared blankly. ‘“‘Wa-what’s 
that?” he asked, blinking at the little 
shiny, revolving spoon, 
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was gray and still, the waters of Passa- 
maquoddy Bay being like dull mercury. 
No other fishing boats were out. As 
this was my only way of knowing where 
the fish were, I asked Marvin about it. 

“There ain’t any fish hereabouts this 
morning,” said he cheerfully. “The 
schools went up the bay during the 
night. They’re around Casco Island 
this morning. That’s why I’m able to 
come out for fun with you.” 

“Well! ... How the devil am I 
to catch a fish if there aren’t any?” 

“Lots of fish at the bottom,” said 
Marvin. “Ketch one.” 

For a moment the evacuation of the 
bay by the pollock fish left me downcast. 
But I thought for a moment and ap- 
plied fresh water sense to the situation. 


I explained as I substituted spoon for 
fly and cast the troll overboard. 

“Row!” 

Marvin rowed mechanically. It was 
quite clear that he was mystified by the 
revolving reel, the running line, and the 
little shimmering, fluttering thing 
astern. He stopped short and shouted 
in sudden enthusiasm: 

“Great! Great! It looks just like 
a sardine. Bet you a big fish snaps the 
thing right off!” 

“T hope not. But if you don’t row, 
Marvin, the spoon’ll sink so deep it'll 
catch nothing but a ton of seaweed.” 

Well, Marvin rowed quietly and 
steadily for about fifteen minutes. We 
kept about fifty feet from the rocky 
shore. All around us little fish leaped 




















on the surface, as if jubilant that they 
had Passamaquoddy all to their little 
selves. 

At intervals the great submarine 
draperies clutched at the spoon, and then 
we had troubles. The yielding clutch 
of the weed was for all the world like 
a great fish taking a slow, sullen bite. 
As I was repeatedly disappointed where 
I had been sure of a strike, Marvin 
again waxed critical and cynical. 
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“Ease up!” I yelled to Marvin. The 
strain on the rod and the line was heavy, 
and I was not willing to pay out too 
much, for the weeds were thick and the 
fish would wind the line into the sub- 
marine tangle until it would be a hope- 
less skein of weed, line, and fish. 

“All right,” said Marvin interestedly. 
“T dunno a thing about this, so I’ll do 
just as you say... . Lord! if that tin 
rod don’t break, J dunno a thing!” 

















A COUPLE OF BOATS WERE ALREADY BUSY WITH THE SCOOPING NETS. 


Just as I was about to give up and 
we were rowing the boat around a point 
of green, low-tide rocks, intent upon 
entering Calder’s Cove, I got a “strike.” 
It was quite suggestive of a young colt 
taking the lar’-: and backing off with 
sudden, spasmodic springs.  Brrr!— 
bzzz!—bzzzzz! went the reel, and at 
each check the rod bent and bobbed like 
a sapling in the first gusts of a cyclone. 

I remember thinking that this must 
be something of a fish. I had a momen- 
tary thought of some big Bay of Fundy 
monster of the deep-sea. There is a 
fascination about these big depths up 
there. You never know what may be 
on your line. Hooking a sea lion is 
mighty uncommon, but it is not without 
precedent. 





The fight was on, and whatever fresh 
water enthusiasts might say to the con- 
trary, I found enough fight in that salt- 
water fish to stir the most blasé sports- 
man to at least a passing interest. Had 
I been elsewhere I should have said: 
“Tt’s a black bass!” for the fish’s fight 
savored of that rocky scrapper’s tactics. 
For every foot he yielded, he disputed 
six. 

For five minutes he held his own at 
the sea bottom, with his head down, as 
it seemed, and determined to keep it 
down. Sometimes he. would come up 
quite willingly, but this seemed only a 
ruse to get purchase for another and a 
more vicious dive. It was ten minutes 
before I caught sight of him. Then I 
saw a flash of dull gold, then a yellow- 










































































































































MARVIN HAD TO ADMIT SOME VIRTUE IN 
“THE TIN ROD WITH THE WHEEL.” 
ish body darting athwart the stern, 


‘The main thing about his fight was his 
unwillingness to remain anywhere near 
the surface. When I finally brought 
him aboard, the muscles of my left arm 
were quite aching and yet—I found he 
weighed only three pounds. 

“A little rock 
disgusted, 

But I was satisfied from that first ex- 
perience that deep-sea fishing with a fly- 
rod was no “dead” game, and it also 
came home to me by a certain analogy 
that, whether in fresh or salt water, the 
rock dwellers of the deep, especially in 
the colder latitudes, are the great 
fighters. 


cod!” said Marvin, 


But I was not satisfied. Neither was 
Marvin—by a long way. 

“T want to see a pollock git hold,” 
said he. “Then something’s going to 
break.” 

I wanted to show Marvin that he 
was mistaken; I wanted to show him 
the power of a little science over a great 
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deal of fishy matter. Also he had per- 
petrated the remark at George Byron’s 
grocery store that “a man that takes 
fifteen minutes to haul in a three-pound 
cod—which is wormy and not good 
eatin’ anyway—is either a fool or ’s got 
more time than need o’ money.” 

But for days the schools of pollock 
did not come back to Passamaquoddy 
Bay. There were several false alarms. 
Once a cloud appeared on the surface of 
the water and Marvin and I shot out in 
a dinghy, only to find that it was a shoal 
of queer creatures that hoisted little 
whips over the surface. Marvin scooped 
in a few with the net. They were 
shapeless, clinging things, with numerous 
feelers, and when brought aboard they 
squirted jet-black fluid from parrot-like 
beaks. 

“Squid,” said Marvin. ‘They make 
great bait. Reck’n uncle and me’ll have 
to get busy. The herrin’s up to Casco 
and we need bait.” 

While Marvin and his uncle scooped 
in young octopus for bait, the pollock 
and the young herring remained up the 
bay, whence boatloads of fish were 
brought down every evening. A party 
of summer visitors went up from Cam- 
pokello in a sloop. They returned with 
enough fish to feed a regiment, but ut- 
terly disgusted and dampened both in 
ardor and clothing. ‘Yanking” in fish 
as fast as one could let down a line was 
tiresome work after a while. 

In the meantime I found contentment 
(when I was not hunting seal) in ex- 
perimenting with rock catching 
them on a troll, or with the fly, and al- 
Ways getting my time’s worth in fun, 
The native fishermen got some fun out 
of it—or me—too. While they were 
hauling in tons of fish in a few hours 
and with little labor, I was seemingly 
happy with a string of thirty-five pounds 
caught after many hours and_ infinite 
patience. The “tin rod with the wheel” 
provided the Campobellian professionals 
with an inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment. ; 

But one day my _ chance came. 
Marvin appeared about sunset, demand- 
ing an immediate audience. The 
schools of pollock were coming down 
the bay in such numbers that with the 
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naked eye one could see dark blots— 
like cloud shadows—running along the 
surface of the sea. 

“Reck’n you'll break a rod to-day!” 
chuckled Marvin, who was attired in 
his Eastport clothes. (He always 
dressed up when he was going “fishing 
for fun.”’) 

Ten minutes later we had comman- 
deered the first boat we found—a neat, 
white dinghy belonging to some one or 
other. Marvin rowed out into the bay 
as fast as he could scull, while I sat in 
the stern arranging my tackle for the 
fray. 

We were aiming for one of the great 
clouds of fish where a couple of boats 
were already busy with the scooping- 
nets. My idea was to get into the 
thick of the school and make a cast with 
the fly. 

But there was no need to reach a 
particular school. All at once the 
water around us became disturbed. Up 
from the depths came a great school of 
big fish—pollock. 

Instantly I made a cast with the fly. 
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It fell right into the thick of the school. 
Almost simultaneously the reel sang a 
joyous bz-z-z-z! I had hooked a pol- 
lock on a fly-rod! I remember yelling 
to Marvin to back water, for before I 
realized that a furious fish was on the 
end of my line, about one hundred feet 
had buzzed straight down into the 
depths. The rest of the school had 
passed on, leaping and splashing, leav- 
ing one wayward member learning by 
experience a new danger of the deep— 
the reel and the rod. 

Hither and thither the pollock dashed. 
Once it leaped out of the sea (although 
this is not a common trait of the pol- 
lock) and he looked a fine, big, healthy 
“socker.” Then he dropped into hi 
element and, apparently, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, dived 
straight down until | began to fear that 
there would not be enough line to go 
round. 

“What depth, Marvin?” 

“*Bout fifteen—sixteen fathom,” said 
he. 

“Well, back water!” 
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IT WAS FORTY MINUTES FROM THE 











STRIKE”? BEFORE HE CAME ALONGSIDE. 
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My attention was centered on the 
game and not for several seconds did I 
notice that Marvin was not obeying. I 
looked up impatiently, and there sat 
Marvin, his chin on his hands, his 
oars shipped, and a smile on his face. 
He was either interested so much that 
he forgot the management of the boat, 
or he thought it would avail nothing. 
Apparently he was contentedly awaiting 
for “something to break.” The fact 
that the steel rod was bent like a bow 
and jigging violently as the fish tugged 
on the checked reel further heightened 
his interest, amusement, and anticipa- 
tion. 

“Row !—Back!—Wake up!” I yelled. 

Marvin started and obeyed, although 
he muttered something about not being 
a “horse.” As he backed the boat, the 
line slackened. But the pollock took 
the slack with him to the bottom. Pres- 
ently, with but a few feet of line on 
the reel and the rest dipping straight 
down from the arched tip of the rod to 
the sea bottom, Mr. Pollock and I came 
to a sort of deadlock. He essayed two 
or three vicious jerks downward in an 
effort to dislodge the hook, or break the 
line or whatever he fancied was on the 
end of it. 

Then the fish shot away in a direc- 
tion which brought the line right under 
the boat. Letting out a couple of feet 
of line—it was all I could spare—and 
suddenly plunging the rod tip into the 
sea I managed to bring the entire outfit 
to the other side. 

“Reck’n if he does that again I can 
fix it,” said Marvin, waking up and get- 
ting into the game. And true to his 
word, next time the line came under the 
boat, Marvin hauled off and whisked 
the stern around to my advantage. 

Three times I had had about half of 
my line in, and three times the pollock 
—perhaps seeing the shadow of the boat 
on the surface—had dived again to the 
dark bottom waters. Marvin, his skill 
no longer necessary at the oars, was 
once more the unsympathetic critic. He 
sat near the bow with his legs crossed 
and a grin on his face, remarking at in- 
tervals and with irritating regularity: 

“Tt’ll break in a minute.” 

But at last the fish began to tire. 
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Foot by foot it came up. I would gain 
three feet for every one I lost. In forty 
minutes from the strike, a twelve-pound 
pollock, slightly “logy” from over exer- 
tion and drowning, came swaying and 
swerving through the green upper wa- 
ters. And yet it took five minutes more 
to get him tame enough for the scooping- 
net, which I had brought alongside. 

When the deep-sea fish was finally 
landed, I turned inquiringly to Marvin. 
He looked first at the fish, then at the 
rod and reel of piscatorial science. 

“All right,” he said, holding out his 
hand in token of unwilling admission 
of some merit in the “tin rod with the 
wheel.” “But,” he added, “I could ha’ 
yanked in sixteen in a quarter the time 
you was landing that one. The old 
way ketches more fish.” 

In justice to friend Marvin, let me 
admit that he afterwards had the satis- 
faction of seeing me break a rod. I was 
playing a big fellow—deep-sea fishing 
with a fly-rod became a daily pastime at 
Campobello thereafter—when one of the 
occasional fogs that come into Passama- 
quoddy Bay blew in on a southeast 
breeze from Fundy. In an instant we 
could not see a boat length around us. 
But we had seen Campobello Island ere 
the eclipse. 

“Row!” I cried. 
straight!” 

I know now that there was not the 
slightest need for alarm. Marvin could 
have rowed to any point through the 
thickest fog, the current and “the color 
of the water” as his compass. But Mar- 
vin, out of respect for my city alarm, 
rowed. And so we went through the 
gloom at good speed, with a_ lively 
big fellow towing on the end of a taut 
line. 

The rod would have stood it, but 
when I struck the handle under the 
boat seat and the tugging fish bent the 
tip sharply upon the gunwale, there 
came a snap of cruelly tortured steel. 
Next moment line, hook, fly, and fish 
were gone. 

“T knew it ’ud happen sooner or 
later,” said Marvin, with a contented 
sigh. 

When we landed, he went straight 
to George Byron’s grocery store. 


“Row quick—and 
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“I have been there, and still would 
> Twas like a little Tleaven below !” 
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“I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.” 
—TENNYSON. 




















“The woodland streams 
Babbled the incoherence of the thousand dreams 
Wherewith the warm sun teems,” 

—RicHarp Hovey. 




















“And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 





TEACHING HER TO SHOOT 


Dy Percy M Cushine” 


HE women of the United 

States who go into the 

field after game with 

shotgun or rifle are 

counted by the dozens, 

not by the hundreds of 
thousands as are the men who hunt for 
the sake of sport. And this, to a great 
extent, is the fault of the women them- 
selves, but to a far greater extent the 
fault of their husbands and brothers and 
fathers. 

Now, honest Injun, have you ever 
seriously considered taking your wife 
with you as a shooting partner? Ever 
thought of dressing her up in short skirt, 
flannel shirt, canvas coat, and giving her 
a 30-30 to help you kill your moose in 
the great Northwest, or perhaps to bag 


ene for herself? Ever dreamed of her 
in woolen trousers and knee skirt, rub- 
ber boots, sheepskin jacket, and frowsled 
hair, crouching beside you on the brown 
marshes and “wiping your eye” as the 
teal and pintails swing to stool ? 

No, you probably have not, and even 
if such monstrous visions have ever 
haunted the remotest recesses of your 
brain, your hunting spirit has quivered 
with horror at the thought. 

“Huh,” you have grumbled to your- 
self, “what does she know about the 
penetration of a 35 special solid jacketed 
as compared with a 44-40? What 
does she know about rigging decoys to 
leeward of a blind, or working up wind 
in a stubble field?” 

You're right. Of 


course, she does 


‘ 

















Is TO SHOW HER HOW ‘IO HOLD THE GUN. 
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THE FIRST STEP 




















NEVERTHELESS. 


THIS POSITION IS INCORRECT, BUT THERE IS A TENDENCY TO ADOPT IT 












































DUCK SHOOTING IS THE CRUCIAL 


not know one single thing about these 
matters—doesn’t know any more about 
them than she does about Sanskrit if she 
never went to school, or housework if 
she did. And it’s your fault. You’ve 
never taken the trouble to show her, 
never thought she was capable of under- 
standing. Perhaps you thought she 
wasn’t interested, and most likely she 
was not—because she had never had the 
opportunity. 

So when you’ve been off afield, you 
have left her at home to take care of the 
house and the babies and to wonder how 
you could be such a colossal “ijjut” as 
to chase little birds. And you have let 
her go right on thinking you a fool, and 
never thought of taking revenge by 
turning the tables and reducing her to 
your own state of barbarism, which you 
could have done, nine times out of ten, 
by giving her a flannel shirt and a gun 
and taking her with you just once. 
You’ve missed a whole lot of fun, and 
you are to blame. 

It isn’t necessary to draft her for a 
trip to Labrador, such as Mrs. Hubbard 


TEST 


FOR ‘IHE WOMAN WITH ‘HE 


made, or to lead her into the perilous 
fastnesses of the far North as though she 


were a Mrs. Tasker. There are few 
women who could stand that. But 
there is plenty of quail country near 
home where the going is easy, even for 
a woman. And there are the snipe 
ponds and beaches along the coast, to 
say nothing of the occasional woodcock 
and grouse cover that one finds in Con- 
necticut. There are the shallow bays 
along the ocean where the ducks feed in 
autumn and the comparatively comfort- 
able and easily accessible deer country 
of the Adirondack Mountains and 
Maine. Oh, there are plenty of places 
she can go with you—if you will take 
her. 

No actual reason presents itself to 
prevent any fairly robust woman from 
shooting all kinds of game up to deer if 
she so desires. Of course, she must 
have been taught to use firearms and be 
willing to forsake crépe de chine and 
puffs and marcel waves for a few days. 
And, really, you are not playing into the 
hands of suffrage by giving her a chance. 
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But the woman who is about to make 
her début afield knows little or nothing 
of how to prepare herself. She is about 
as helpless as a big, red-blooded man on 
the verge of making his début into the 
marcel wave zone. The chances are 
that her husband or brother with whom 
she is going, though an old sportsman 
himself, will not be able to help her 
materially. 

To begin with, a woman should be 
taught the use of a gun before she is 
allowed to don hunting garments. 
Start her with an air rifle, if nothing 
better presents itself. Teach her how 
to hold it, how to stand with body in- 
clined slightly forward, and not back- 
ward, as is the usual tendency. How to 
sight and how to load, cock, and pull 
trigger.. Then work up to a light pow- 
der rifle, say a 22. If you are going 
to take her after big game, and, by the 
way, deer is the largest game it is safe 
for most women to hunt, teach her the 
use of a 30-30 or a 32 special. Both 
these guns and the 303 carbine are light 
and easy to handle. 

If she is to be a Nimrod of the scatter- 
gun variety, get her a 20 or a 16 gauge. 
Most women can handle a 16 with 28- 
inch barrels, of about 6 pounds in 
weight, with ease. But for delicate or 
frail sportswomen, the 20 gauge is a 
trifle lighter and almost as effective if 
held right. 

The weight of a gun, especially where 
women are concerned, is of great im- 
portance. A pound is a big item on a 
long day’s tramp through quail cover or 
over wet lands, and, in addition, the in- 
ferior physical strength of the gentle sex 
makes lightness an essential to quick, ac- 
curate shooting. 

A 53-pound 20-gauge for upland work 
is a good gun, and a 16-gauge of perhaps 
6 or 64 pounds does capitally for duck 
shooting where walking is not a factor 
and weight is of a little less importance. 
A 12-bore is too heavy and gives too 
much recoil to be of service. That 
suggests a point which should be given 
the closest attention in buying a gun for 
a woman, and one that has deterred 
many a man from encouraging his wife 
or daughter to enter the field as a bona 
fide sportswoman. Recoil is a danger 
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that should be guarded against most 
carefully. 

Women should use light loads in any 
gun. ‘Their physical make-up is not 
such that it can withstand the pounding 
of heavy loads during a day afield. The 
jarring of strong charge after strong 
charge fired for hours when the game 
was plentiful has been known to cause 
bruises that eventually resulted in a 
malady which is generally fatal. 

There is no real danger if proper 
precautions against it are taken. These 
precautions consist, first, of a gunstock 
short enough to obviate the possibility 
of the butt of the gun not coming full 
against the shoulder when a shot is be- 
ing made, thereby resulting in the recoil 
being directed below or inside the shoul- 
ders; secondly, a soft rubber recoil pad 
to take up the “kick.” Before buying 
a gun, a woman should try it under the 
supervision of the male hunting member 
of the family, and then the stock should 
be made half an inch shorter than would 
seem necessary for comfortable shooting. 


Make the Loads Light 


Loads for women should be the min- 
imum. In a 16-gauge gun, a load of 
from 2 to 2} drams of powder and { of 
an ounce of shot does well for most 
work and is plenty heavy enough even 
for duck shooting. In the 20-gauge from 
14 to 1} drams of powder and } to { 
of an ounce of shot is the proper load. 
The size of shot, of course, should be 
regulated by the kind of game to be 
sought, but number 6 in both 16 and 20 
is large enough except in unusual cases. 

Smokeless powder should always be 
used, as the recoil from it is much less 
than from black powder. For women, 
cylinder bore guns are preferable. The 
open boring gives a larger pattern, and 
this is an advantage, especially for be- 
ginners who are likely to need all the 
spread of shot obtainable. 

With the gun selected, the interest 
stimulated to the proper point, and the 
shells loaded to suit, the question of 
clothing is the only one left before enter- 
ing the field, and it is a very important 
one, too. In the first place, it is gener- 
ally necessary to banish the desire for 
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empire and directoire gowns. A plain 
brown khaki skirt, falling just below the 
knees, a soft flannel shirt made man 
fashion, and a pair of high, snug-fitting 
boots are much more serviceable for a 
day in the brush after quail, a drive over 
the stubble for prairie chickens, or a 
stroll in the big woods in search of gray 
squirrels. For such light work in the 
early autumn, a soft felt hat of brown 
or gray and a light, unlined canvas coat, 
complete the costume. 

Quite another rig is necessary for the 
bleak marshes in October and Novem- 
ber, or for the open water battery even 
later in the season. Rubber boots, thick 
woolen stockings, two pairs of them, 
warm undergarments of wool, heavy 
woolen skirt and underskirt, two or 
even three blue flannel shirts, a sweater 
with a collar, and a man’s cap with ear- 
flaps that pull down, and you have a 
typical woman coast gunner, a type that 
is mighty rare and mighty attractive. 

Now for the varieties of hunting 
best suited to woman! Perhaps prairie- 
chicken shooting stands first, but it is 
accessible only to those who live in the 


great rolling country west of the Miss- 
issippi and east of the mountains, or are 


willing to travel to that region. Once 
on the ground, however, it offers the 
most sport for the least effort and dis- 
comfort of any field work. 

Instead of tramping over miles of 
marshland, or pushing through the scrub 
tangle of grouse or quail cover, the 
woman with the gun drives after the 
game in a comfortable buggy or two- 
seated wagon, free to admire the monot- 
onous yet fascinating succession of land 
waves that rolls away endlessly like 
the ground swell of the ocean along the 
coast. The fair gunner is at liberty to 
watch the dogs work without sharing 
their toil and to get all the sport of a 
day in the open without the tedious 
tramp that often takes the edge off the 
fun. 
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Chicken shooting is done in the early 
autumn when the air is just cool enough 
to be comfortable. Dogs, guns, and 
humans are loaded into the always 
handy, rudely comfortable “two-seater,” 
and when the stubble is reached, the 
canine forces are turned loose and al- 
lowed to work over field after field, 
while the hunters drive slowly in their 
wake, only alighting when the dogs 
come to a point, and then just long 
enough to walk up and make the shot. 

Shooting in the woodland near home, 
with squirrels, rabbits, and maybe a 
grouse or a bevy of quail as the incen- 
tive, comes next in point of desirability 
for women, especially when the tramps 
need not be long and the game is fairly 
plentiful. Deer shooting in Maine or 
in the mountains of upper New York 
State, with guides and an up-to-date 
camp, is comfortable, particularly where 
the game is plentiful enough to make 
early morning starts unnecessary, and 
numbers of women accompany their 
men folks on such excursions annually. 

Duck hunting is the crucial test. A 
woman who will rise in the dark of a 
chill November morning, dress in the 
cold of a bleak farmhouse, and face the 
sleet-swept reaches of the marshland or 
shiver in an open water blind during 
the gray of the long dawn has proven 
her right to sportswomanship. 

Now, there are a lot of women who 
would throw up their hands at the very 
idea of this—who would think it bar- 
barous and undignified, to say nothing 
of being unbearable. And there are a 
few, God bless ’em, who would just 
revel in it. But a woman who has been 
weaned from the impulse to clap her 
hands over her ears the minute a gun 
heaves in sight and has been taught to 
handle a double-barrel with wholesome 
respect and care is pretty apt to make a 
little cozy corner in her heart for the 
sport and an even larger nook for her- 
self in the hearts of her men folks. 
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THE POETIC JUSTICE OF - 


UKO SAN 
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WO trips to the Barren 

Lands and a third to 

Hudson Bay—months 

spent on snowshoes and 

dog sledge and amid the 

haunts of big game— 

have brought me face to face with more 

than one exciting adventure, but never 

have I felt that creeping, tingling sen- 

sation, which some describe as “rising 

of the hair,” as on this particular after- 

noon in May when I met Uko San and 

his mother. As the following pages 

from the history of Uko San may hold 

more than a merely romantic interest 

for most of my readers, I will be some- 

what explicit as to details of name and 
place. 

A week before I had come up the 
Duluth Extension from Port Arthur, 
and at the Forty-Eight mile post had 
joined Teddy Brown, trapper and guide. 
Together we were in camp on Arrow 
Lake, seven miles back in the mountains, 
looking over what is without doubt the 
best moose and bear country in Canada, 
when I blundered into one of the most 
uncomfortable situations it is possible 
for a hunter to be in. 

I must confess that I was lost, a con- 
fession which any hunter will know is 
ample proof that I am telling the truth; 
or, to put it mildly, the camp had gone 
astray. Without a compass in my 
pocket, with nothing heavier than a 
pigeon gun in my hands, and with a 
young hound and a mongrel cur at my 
heels I came around a huge mass of rock 
and the next instant was within half 
a dozen paces of a monster black brute 
who was apparently as much astonished 
as I at the unexpected meeting. 

One moment’s cool judgment should 
have told me what to do, for immedi- 
ately behind the big bear were two cubs, 


hardly larger than full-grown house 
cats, and even as I stopped and the dogs 
fled in frightened retreat behind me the 
mother turned leisurely away to give me 
the path. Some one has said that a fool 
is his own executioner. Deo volente— 
so he is! For while the beast was half 
broadside to me I raked her with two 
charges of number seven shot! 

Have you ever heard the cry of a 
wounded cub—that half wailing, half 
whining cry which ends like the sobbing 
of a child stifling its pain? Better to 
hear the snarling scream of a lynx at 
your back than that—when the mother 
is near and you hold in your hands a 
gun that is mighty good for its purpose 
but as useless as a bean blower against 
four hundred pounds of maddened flesh 
and blood. Ina flash I saw what I had 
done. One of the cubs was kicking and 
scratching in the trail, and the mother, 
enraged by her own pain and the cries 
of her offspring, whirled upon me with 
a deep-throated growl that was almost 
a roar. 

Perhaps at this critical moment I 
should have drawn my long hunting 
knife, heroically faced the bear, and 
modestly state here that after a terrific 
struggle I slew her. But I didn’t. 
With a yell of terror I dropped my gun 
and with a second yell plunged back 
among the rocks, shouting at every other 
leap after this for the cowardly dogs. 
At the first scent and sight of bear the 
young hound had darted into the bush, 
and now, as at every moment I expected 
to feel the ripping clutch of my pursuer, 
I heard Juno’s sharp, excited baying 
from behind me—and beyond the cubs. 

It was that puppish tongue that saved 
me. I fancied that I could almost feel 
the breath of bruin’s angry snort as she 
dug up the gravel and stones in her 
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eagerness to stop and turn. 
Not for an instant did I wait 
to see what happened, but con- 
tinued my flight for another 
hundred yards, climbed twenty 
feet up a birch, and gave silent 
thanks for my deliverance while 
I tried to call the dogs. 

Immediately after this I 
heard the retreating tongue of 
both dogs; then the sound 
came nearer and still nearer, 
until at last I knew from the 
sharp excitement in the mon- 
grel’s cries that Mother Bruin 
and her cubs, like myself, had 
taken to a tree. Quickly slid- 
ing down my birch I hurried 
back to the rock. Fifty yards 
beyond this was a huge white 
pine, and up this the bear was 
climbing, urging her two cubs 
ahead of her. 

It was slow work, for this 
was undoubtedly the cubs’ first 
experience, and after each nudge of the 
mother’s brown nose they would clam- 
ber up a foot or two, then hug close to 
the ragged bark and look down until 
they were nudged again. The lowest 
limbs were about fifty feet from the 
ground and it took the three at least ten 
minutes to make this distance. One of 
the cubs lodged himself in a crotch; the 
other flattened itself upon a limb, and 
the mother spread herself out comfort- 
ably over two limbs, like a scaffolding, 
and looked down upon the dogs from 
between her forepaws. 

I came out boldly now, recovered my 
gun, and roundly cursed my luck for 
not having brought a rifle. For two 
seasons I had been endeavoring to cap- 
ture a bear cub, and now Fate seemed 
perched up there in a tree laughing at 
me. In my vexation I sat down at the 
foot of the tree, loaded my pipe, and 
began to smoke. Scheme after scheme 
flashed through my mind. The idea of 
tying the dogs near the tree while I 
sought for the camp occurred to me. 

I had known of this being done once 
upon a time—and it might have suc- 
ceeded had not the bear descended upon 
the dog and killed him while the hun- 
ter was gone. I yelled until I was 
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hoarse, but got no response from my 
comrade and guide. At intervals I 
fired my gun, but still no response. 
Meanwhile Mother Bruin and her little 
family gazed down upon us not at all 
ill-humoredly, wondering, I suppose, 
why we did not stop our senseless noise 
and go along about our business. 

At last I decided to stay all night, 
build a big fire, and trust to Teddy 
coming after me with a rifle. No 
sooner had I conceived of this plan than 
another and more exciting one occurred 
to me. Close beside the big pine was 
a slender spruce whose top reached with- 
in twenty feet of the mother and her 
cubs. From that distance I knew that 
my full-choke pigeon gun would send 
shot like a round ball. Stripping off 
my coat I began the climb, the big bear 
watching my progress with more curi- 
osity than fear. 

At the first charge, which I directed 
fair into her breast, she scarcely moved ; 
at the second she drew herself slowly 
back toward her cubs. It took six 
shots to kill her, and with the last spark 
of life in her body she dragged herself 
upward so that her great body sheltered 
the cringing cub in the tree crotch. 
That cub was Uko San. And when 
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the mother hung limp and lifeless, wed- 
ged into the tree, the cub behind her 
crawled half over her back, and I saw a 
little blood-soaked face and snarling 
white teeth, and instead of the whimper- 
ing, child-like cry that I had heard be- 
low, there came from it now a hissing 
snarl. 

Late that evening I found my way 
into camp, and the next morning, 
guided by the marks I had left upon 
trees with my belt ax, Teddy Brown 
and I hastened back to the scene of my 
adventure. High up in the pine we 
found the three, the dead mother and 
her cubs. Fifteen minutes with an ax 
and the pine shivered, swung gently for 
a few feet, then crashed to earth. It 
was an easy matter to catch Uko San, 
who even after the tree had fallen re- 
fused to run. Scratching and biting, he 
fought like a little fiend, and not until he 
was in my sack, with only his head pro- 
truding, did I see what my shot had 
done to him in the trail the day before. 
One eye—his right eye—was gone. 

Three trees were felled before the 


MOTHER BRUIN 
UPON US. 


AND HER LITTLE FAMILY GAZED DOWN 
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second cub was captured. Four days 
after this we returned to my comrade’s 
backwoods home, where, at the time, my 
friend’s sister from Minneapolis was a 
visitor. This young lady was called 
upon to name the cubs. One she 
named Teddy, after her brother. To 
the other, who had lost his eye, she gave 
the name of a character from a Japanese 
story she was reading in a magazine. 
It was Uko San. 

It is at this point that I wish to call 
particular attention to what followed in 
the lives of Uko San and his brother. 
I am not, in the first place, sympathet- 
ically inclined toward nature fakirs, 
who, I have found, are those least ac- 
quainted with the wild things of the 
wilderness. And yet I believe that there 
are wonders and mysteries of animal 
life, and I speak from my own experi- 
ence, far more interesting than the ridic- 
ulous characteristics bestowed upon them 
by some imaginative writers. In fact, 
the wilderness is one of those very few 
places where truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, as any old hunter who takes joy 
in something besides slaughter will 
agree. 

From the first, Uko San and his 
brother were unlike any other cubs that 
I had ever known. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred a bear cub is very easily 
trained, and by proper treatment can 
be made to love his master. But not 
so these two. Never did I 
come near Uko San but he 
drew back, snarling and 
ready to fight, all the fierce- 
ness of vengeance and hatred 
gleaming in his one eye. 
Was it the killing of his 
mother in the tree top that 
transformed this lovable lit- 
tle creature into a thing at 
war with everything with 
which he came in contact in 
captivity? Was it the mem- 
ory of her and of the strange 
enemy that had shot her to 
death that set him into a 
fury every time he saw a 
dog or a human face? 

A child of human parents 
can grow up, nurturing and 
fostering a desire for ven- 
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ONE DAY THE WIND TOOK MY HAT WITHIN 


geance, until he is unlike other men, 
all his desires and passions centering in 
one single purpose. Can a scene of 
tragedy, an early hour of pain, create 
such a growth in the heart of a beast? 
I do not make the statement that it can, 
but ask the question only, and I would 
give a good deal to hear the experiences 
of others who have spent more than an 
amateur year or two in the silent places. 

If not these things, then something 
else made Uko San and his brother 
strangers to their breed. For days and 
weeks I strove to gain the confidence 
of the one-eyed cub. He would sniff 
at the sugar I offered him only as a 
ruse to tear at the hand that offered it. 
He would feign sleep in order that some- 
thing to rend and tear might come 
within his reach. His shaggy lids 
closed over the socket of his lost eye, 
and his other seemed to hold the watch- 
fulness and cunning and murderous in- 
tent of both. 

His hatred passed beyond those who 
were human about him. Everything 
that had the scent of the human upon 
it, or that belonged to the human, came 
within the pale of what I had come 
to call his vengeance. One day a wind 
took my hat within his reach and he tore 
it into ribbons. He found that he could 
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lure the chickens within his 
beaten prison circle, and he 
killed until the fowls would 
no longer come within fifty 
feet of his post. One day 
he tore a skirt from the 
young woman who was at- 
tempting to make a friend 
of him. 

He would leave a drink 
of sugar and water, thrust 
in to him by means of a 
pole, to rage and tug at his 
chain when anyone dared 
to come near the forbidden 
circle. Both Teddy Brown 
and myself bore the scars 
of wounds which he in- 
flicted upon our hands and 
arms. 

At this time, after two 
months of futile effort to 
tame our captives, I re- 
turned into the south, and 
“Teddy,” the second cub, was put into 
a strong cage and shipped to Philip 
Squires, at Port Arthur. Late in the 
summer, by letter, I was informed of 
the dramatic ending of the second chap- 
ter in the lives of Uko San and his 
brother. Teddy, like Uko San, had be- 
come so fierce and unmanageable that 
he was regarded as a public menace, a 
“danger to life and limb,” and his owner 
was compelled to call in an old hunter, 
Captain Ross, who shot him to death. 

A week after this I received a letter 
from my old guide and friend, and in 
this letter, which I now have before me, 
he said: 


“Uko-San is gone. Yesterday he caught Juno 
(the dog) and ripped open her belly. When I got 
up this morning I found the bear gone. He had 
broken his collar. I tracked him as far as I could 
on the hard ground, and when I lost him he was on 
the Pigeon River trail going toward Arrow Lake. 
I sewed up the dog and she'll be O. K. for fall hun:- 


” 


ing. 


HIS REACH. 


“Good!” I exclaimed, for no news 
could have brought me greater satisfac- 
tion than this of Uko San’s escape. 


Nearly three years after the capture 
of Uko San, Teddy Brown and myself 
were again in camp on Arrow Lake, pre- 
pared for our autumn bear hunt. We 
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were filled with high expectations, for 
never had signs of our game been more 
promising. The season had produced 
an unusual crop of mountain ash ber- 
ries, especially in the rugged country im- 
mediately about the old abandoned 
logging camp in which we found com- 
fortable shelter. Everywhere there 
were beaten trails leading over the 
mountains and through the ravines, and 
along these trails the smaller of the 
mountain ash trees were broken down 
and stripped. 

On the first day, after building two 
houses and setting two traps, we discov- 
ered a tree fully four inches in diameter 
broken off about five feet from the 
ground. ‘The next day we found other 
trees of unusual size pulled down, and 
on the morning of the third, close to 
our cabin door, we saw the footprints of 
an enormous bear. He had evidently 
made us a visit during the night, had 
even sniffed at the threshold, and had 
disappeared without arousing Juno, 
who, since her first experience with Uko 
San, had become a moderately good bear 
hunter. 

We were therefore astonished and 
disappointed when she refused to pick 
up the trail. That same day she treed 
a small bear for us after giving tongue 
at its heels for three-quarters of an hour. 
During the week that followed scarcely 
a day passed that we did not see signs 
of the big bear, and at no time could we 
induce Juno to give chase. She would 
sniff at the tracks with cautious nervous- 
ness, as though they bore a strange 
scent for her, and so long as we pursued 
the trail ourselves she followed at our 
heels. No amount of urging or threat- 
ening could induce her to work, and 
finally, in a moment of senseless vex- 
ation, we gave her a flogging. She took 
the whipping without a whimper, and 
slunk even farther behind us. 

Shortly after this, on a morning suc- 
ceeding an unusually hard day’s hunt, I 
was awakened by my companion pulling 


off my blanket and shouting for me to 


get up. 
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Only under the most extraordinary 
circumstances does Teddy Brown use 
that expression. In an instant I was 
out of bed. Half dressed I followed 
him to the door. Two inches of light 
snow had fallen during the night, and 
in front of the door it was literally 
beaten down by the feet of our big bear! 
He had circled around the cabin three 
distinct times, and under our one win- 
dow the snow was beaten as hard as in 
front of the door. 

The brute had come from a moun- 
tain gorge to the southeast. He had 
turned back into that same gorge, pass- 
ing within four feet of one of our 
baited traps, within a dozen paces of 
the other. Before each he had halted, 
sniffed, but had not approached. What 
did it mean? For an investigating bear 
to approach a camp, travel about it, and 
sniff at doors and windows was not a 
remarkable occurrence in itself. But 
for this same bear to pass two well- 


“We'll get ’im to-day,” he declared. ~ . 


“There’s snow, and he’s been up to the 
cabin again. Man, oh, man, come take 
a look!” 


HE HAD CIRCLED AROUND THE CABIN 
THREE DISTINCT TIMES. 
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baited trap houses and not investigate 
was something outside our experience. 
The greatest mystery of all lay in Juno’s 
silence. The bear had been within a 
few feet of her and yet she had given 
no warning, had not even aroused us 
from our sleep! 

Quickly eating our breakfast we took 
up the trail, never ceasing our exertions 
to urge Juno ahead of us in the pursuit. 
Through the gorge, over rough and 
jagged ridges, through chaotic masses of 
fallen timber and deep into swamps, 
running at times, but never stopping 
to rest, we hurried after the big bear. 
An hour after we had begun the chase 
he took us to the top of a big mountain; 
then down into the chasmlike break be- 
tween it and the next, to the top of the 
second. 

We had scarcely reached the summit 
of this second ridge when five or six 
hundred yards ahead of us, in the center 
of a small rock-strewn “burn,” we 
caught a glimpse of our game. He was 
lumbering slowly ahead of us, picking 
his way without apparent haste, and 
even at our distance we could see that 
he was a monster of his kind. He was 
making straight for a cover two hun- 
dred yards away, and with every bit of 
endurance that was left in us Teddy and 
I began to race across the burn. 

At sight of the bear Juno gave tongue 
for the first time. Instead of running 
faster, bruin stopped, looked coolly back 
at us, and we gained fifty yards. Then 
he lumbered on, no faster than before, 
and by the time he was forty yards from 
the edge of the spruce forest we were 
within a three hundred and fifty yard 
range. This is nice shooting, in clear- 
ance—especially in camp-fire or trophy- 
room stories. But we missed, and 
shouting and roaring at Juno, who was 
now gaining a little enthusiasm and 
courage, we raced on. 

A wall of rocks seemed to bar our 
passage at the edge of the forest, but 
Juno herself now found a break for us, 
and to our astonishment and joy set off 
in full cry. We had reached the top, 
breathless and weak limbed, our hearts 
pounding like hammers, when from far 
ahead there came one wild wailing, 
shrieking cry, the cry which only a 
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hound can give in an agony of pain or 
fear. 

No sound came after that, and [ 
caught a peculiar look in Teddy’s face 
as he turned for a moment toward me, 
and then set off on a half run. 

Over and between rocks as big as 
houses, scratching and tearing our hands 
in a haste that now had a greater mean- 
ing than mere “kill,” we tore toward 
the spot from which the sound had 
come. ‘Two minutes after the cry we 
came around a mass of rock, and with 
a stifled yell my companion stopped so 
suddenly that my own impetus carried 
me into him from behind and knocked 
him off his feet. 

Not more than fifteen yards from us, 
standing at bay on a flat slab of rock, 
was the bear. Directly under his great 
head, and half between his forelegs, was 
Juno, twisted and torn, her blood red- 
dening the snow for yards around. 
Teddy had risen and was at my side. 
Simultaneously we leveled our rifles, 
and in that instant, even as my finger 
pressed the trigger, a strange thrill shot 
through me. 

It was Uko San! 

Even as I hesitated I heard a low 
exclamation beside me, and as if by a 
common impulse both Teddy and I 
lowered our guns. In the same mo- 
ment we had made the astonishing dis- 
covery. It was impossible to mistake 
the identity of the huge creature in 
front of us. Another bear might have 
lost his eye, but not as Uko San had 
lost his. The right eye was gone. 
Where it had been there was nothing 
now but a growth of shaggy hair. And 
that one eye that remained, glaring at 
us with all of its old madness, with all 
of its old hatred, told us that Uko San 
had not forgotten. 

A movement, and I turned to find 
Teddy with his rifle at his shoulder. 
Before he could fire I placed a hand 
over the sight. I remember that in that 
moment not a word was spoken. A 
hundred times I had voiced my repent- 
ance of the incident in the big white 
pine, and my companion understood me 
now. Step by step we backed away, 
holding our. guns in readiness. At our 
retreat Uko San moved his head slowly, 





IT WAS UKOo-sAN! 
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turned without haste or fear, and dis- 
appeared in a fissure behind the flat 
rock on which he had stood. 

Juno was dead. We saw where Uko 
San had gone into the fissure, stopped, 
and waited for the dog, which had 
sprung straight into the death trap. 

On the second day after this another 
light snow fell, but during the two 
weeks of our hunt that followed we 
never again saw a sign of Uko San. 

Why had the bear haunted the neigh- 
borhood of our cabin during the first 
few days of our hunt? What had in- 
duced him to return not only once, but 
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twice, to sniff at our very door and win- 
dow? Had some process of brute in- 
stinct or reason stirred within him mem- 
ories of days that were gone—of the 
May afternoon in the big white pine, and 
of the weeks and months of his own 
captivity? In other words, did Uko 
San know that his old enemies had re- 
turned to him, and was it in a spirit of 
vengeance—or by mere accident—that 
he slew one of them? 

I do not say but that it was all a 
matter of strange coincidence. The in- 
cidents I have narrated as they actually 
occurred. 





A GOOD WAY TO COOK TROUT 
BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


HEN I see a mess of trout 

brought to the table colored a 

dirty gray by cooking or en- 
wrapped in an unattractive coating of 
browned corn meal, I feel as though an 
outrage had been done to nature. Part 
of the pleasure of having a trout on 
your plate ought to be in the sight of 
him, slim and strong in his Joseph’s coat. 
I may be a novice in the art of trout 
fishing, but I can go some people one 
better in cooking them. 

You are out on the stream some 
morning. You have only intended to 
fish for a couple of hours and you have 
told the family that you would be home 
by noon. But by the time the sun is 
over your head you are having a good 
time, and there is an interesting stretch 
of water just beyond—and there doesn’t 
seem to be any particularly good reason 
for going home anyway except for some- 
thing to eat. You hesitate. But, hold! 
Are there not fish in your basket? 
What’s easier than to build a fire and 
cook some of your catch? 

A trout held over the coals to be 
smoked and dried at the end of a forked 
twig may satisfy hunger, but it has no 
temptation for the epicure. A trout 
baked in clay, or cooked on a flat stone, 
may taste good, but it does not look as 


good as it tastes. Let me give you my 
recipe, and I doubt if you'll ever go 
home at noon as long as there is a fish 
in your creel. 

First, catch your fish—but we had 
got past that point. Build your fire 
and let it burn until you have a good 
bed of hot stones and ashes. Have your 
trout, cleaned and washed, ready at 
hand on anything convenient. Pluck an 
armful of balsam twigs. Rake out your 
fire, leaving a base of hot stones and 
ashes. Upon this base lay balsam twigs 
till you have a layer from six to ten 
inches thick. Now put your trout in a 
row upon this layer, and cover with an- 
other layer of equal thickness; over all 
lay ashes and hot stones. Then smoke 
your pipe for, say, twenty minutes or 
thereabouts. 

When at last you gently remove the 
coverings, you will think at first that 
the trout have not been cooked at all. 
There they lie, in all their moist beauty, 
colored as when they first came to your 
basket. But be careful how you handle 
them, or they will fall apart, so tender 
are they. Steamed through and through 
by the heated essences of the balsam, 
they give out a faint aromatic redolence 
that adds a subtle perfection to the 
flavor. 





BACKWOODS SURGERY 
AND MEDICINE 


Gy Charles Stuart Moody MD. 


No. 3—MEDICAL TREATMENT OF CAMP. DISEASES 


N this day of compact pharmaceuti- 

cals one can carry a complete equip- 

ment of medicines in a vest pocket 

almost. The old day of ponderous 

powders and nauseating liquids has 

passed. The physician now who 
prescribes for his patients immense bot- 
tles of “shotgun” mixtures writes him- 
self down a back number. This man- 
ner of administering drugs can be taken 
advantage of by the man who wishes to 
carry with him upon his outing a supply 
of remedies for the relief of such ail- 
ments as may befall him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said in 
delivering an address to the graduating 
medical class of Harvard, “Young men, 
you have been taught here at least 
twenty remedies for every disease; after 
you have practiced medicine twenty 
years you will have one remedy for 
twenty diseases.” 

The genial autocrat was nearly right. 
The longer one continues in the practice 
of medicine, the fewer remedies he 
learns to depend upon. An Irish medi- 
cal friend of mine once put the thing 
in very apt form when he said, “If I 
had to practice medicine on an island 
where I could have only three reme- 
dies, I should choose castor oil, opium, 
and strychnia. I’d physic them with 
the castor oil, constipate them with the 
opium, and stimulate them with the 
strychnia.” 

These remarks are a little beside the 
subject, but I am constrained to quote 
them to illustrate that but few medicines 
are needed, if these be well understood, 
and the indications for their use can be 
mastered by anyone in a short time. 

For the past several years my emer- 


gency medical case has contained only 
ten remedies, and with these I have not 
hesitated to make professional trips of 
many miles. The case should be made 
of sole leather with a pocket for a small 
note book and loops for a clinical ther- 
mometer. The bottles should hold half 
an ounce and have screw caps. Have 
the glazier etch with his diamond the 
numbers from 1 to 10 on the sides of 
the bottles. The reason for this is that 
numbers pasted on are liable to rub off, 
and as many tablets look much alike con- 
fusion may occur. Then fill them in 
this manner: 

No. 1: Calomel, gr. 4. Make this 
entry in the little note book that is con- 
tained in the pocket. “No. 1, calomel 
gr. 4. Dose, one tablet every thirty 
minutes for four hours. Indications, 
biliousness, headache from disordered 
stomach, diarrhea, colds, and the begin- 
ning of all fevers.” 

No. 2: Dosimetric 
strength). Dose, one granule every 
half hour until skin becomes moist. In- 
dications, all fevers, colds, threatened 
pneumonia, and threatened typhoid. 

No. 3: Chlorodyne. Dose, one tab- 
let every hour to relief. Indications, 
any gastric pain, cramps, diarrhea (after 
cleaning out the bowels), colic, acute 
indigestion. 

No. 4: Intestinal antiseptic. Dose, 
one tablet every hour for four hours; 
then one every three hours. Indications, 
after bowels have been cleaned out to 
correct any disorder of the tract, as a 
routine treatment of typhoid; always 
valuable in diarrhea and other inflam- 
matory conditions of the bowels. 

No. 5: Quinine sulphate, 


trinity (Full 


gr. 5. 
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Dose, one tablet every four hours. In- 
dications, colds and catarrh, bilious 
fevers, specific in malaria. 

No. 6: Elaterin, gr. 7. Dose, one 
tablet. Indications, to remove all fer- 
menting food matters in the stomach 
and bowels, produces excessive watery 
evacuations. Valuable in dropsy; espe- 
cially applicable where you want to get 
rid of the entire contents of the bowels. 

No. 7: Phenacetine, gr. 5. Dose, 
one tablet every three hours to profuse 
perspiration. Indications, reduce fever 
where pulse is full and bounding. Re- 
lieves headache; taken early cures severe 
cold. 

No. 8: Sun Cholera. Dose, one 
every three hours. Indications, similar 
to No. 3, only more powerful, valuable 
in severe summer complaint due to eat- 
ing fresh fruit, meat, drinking too much 
water. Relieves gastric pain. 

No. 9: Apomorphia _ hydrochlorate, 
gr. 745. Dose, two tablets followed by 
swallow of hot water. Indications, as 
an emetic in poisoning. Use cautiously. 

No. 10: Digitalin, gr. =1,;. Dose, 
one tablet every hour to effect. Indica- 
tions, the most powerful heart tonic and 
reconstructive. Must be used cautious- 
ly. Valuable in loss of blood, excessive 
heart action from altitude, and all con- 
ditions where heart is not performing 
properly. 

It will be noted that I did not men- 
tion morphine, strychnia, or cocaine, as 
they were spoken of in connection with 
the hypodermic. In the case I also 
place a one-minute clinical thermometer. 
All of these instruments are now made 
self-registering and must be shaken 
down after each using. This should 
be done, not by a jar, but with a long 
sweep of the arm. ‘Too sudden a jar 
will snap the instrument in two. Shake 
until the mercury column stands below 
the A mark. This A mark indicates 
the body heat at normal condition, that 
is, 98.4° F. 

Every man should familiarize himself 
with certain physiological facts, and 
with these as guideposts he ought to 
be able to follow a train of indications 
to a reasonably fair diagnosis. ‘The 
pulse rate, taken at the wrist, is gener- 
ally a fair index of the condition of the 
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body. The normal man has a pulse 
rate of about seventy-two beats per 
minute, women somewhat more rapid; 
high elevations also produce a more 
rapid pulse. 

If there is an increase of heart beat 
above eighty per minute, it is an indica- 
tion that something is wrong. In the 
absence of a clinical thermometer, one 
can arrive at a pretty fair knowledge of 
the body heat by counting the pulse. It 
is estimated that there will be an eleva- 
tion of one degree F. for every ten 
beats above the normal. This rule 
varies, but is a fair average. 

The appearance of the tongue is a 
valuable signpost, but one that is diffi- 
cult of mastery. A few prominent in- 
dications will be noted. A thin, white, 
even furring of the tongue is indicative 
of gastric disturbances and mild fever 
states. A flabby, swollen, indented 
tongue covered with a uniform yellow, 
pasty fur is indicative of profound gas- 
tric states and gastro-duodenitis; it may 
also be produced by a continued moder- 
ate fever. 


The “ Typhoid Tongue” 


A narrow tongue, with deep median 
fissure on each side of which is a thick 
rough fur, the tip and edges being red 
and denuded, is characteristic of typhoid 
states whether arising from typhoid or 
not. ‘The same condition will be found 
in profound intoxication from septic 
poisons. If the tongue becomes dry and 
brown, tremulous when protruded, and 
the patient returns it slowly when re- 
quested to do so, he has typhoid beyond 
question. A brown fur on the root of 
the tongue, especially in the morning, 
indicates a sluggish condition of the 
liver. In jaundice the tongue is yellow. 

It is estimated that the normal man 
in a state of rest will breathe sixteen 
times per minute. Any radical depar- 
ture from the rate will indicate disease. 
An increase of two respirations per min- 
ute is supposed to indicate a rise of one 
degree F. in the body temperature, 
though this rule is subject to variations. 
Inspection of the bare chest tells the 
trained physician much regarding the 
condition of his patient and even the 
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layman can glean much knowledge from 
that source. 

If the patient is breathing from 
twenty-five to thirty-five times per 
minute, the respiration being confined to 
one lung as indicated by the lack of ex- 
pansion in the other, and if he lies so as 
to take the strain off the lung that does 
not expand, it is almost sure that the 
patient has pneumonia. In case the 
lung is fixed rigidly by the muscles and 
the opposite lung forced to do all the 
work, then the patient has pleurisy. 

In profound typhoid states the breath- 
ing is very much slowed and irregular, 
at last presenting what is known as the 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, in which the 
patient will breathe several short shal- 
low respirations, pause for a time, heave 
a deep sigh and then repeat the rapid 
breathing. This tvpe of breathing is 
looked upon as a very grave symptom 
in all conditions characterized by lack 
of physical strength. 

It will be readily appreciated that 
only enough discussion of sympcoms has 
been given above to aid somewhat in ar- 
riving at a diagnosis. To go deeply 
into physical indications of diseases 
would be manifestly out of place in an 
article of this character. We will now 
proceed to the consideration of the dis- 
eases that will be most frequently en- 
countered in the camp. Of these the 
intestinal troubles stand preéminent. 
Change of water, food, methods of life, 
and personal habits account for the fact 
that nearly every person who seeks the 
outdoors at some time during his stay 
is afflicted with some one of the diar- 
rheas. Without attempting to go deep- 
ly into the various classifications of the 
enteric complaints, a brief résumé of the 
guiding symptoms common to all will be 
given, 

It matters very little so far as the 
treatment is concerned whether it be an 
ileo-colitis, an ileitis, or simply colitis. 
The same treatment would obtain in 
each case, and the same general trend of 
symptoms would be present. The pa- 
tient feels a general indisposition, loss 
of appetite, headache, and sleeplessness, 
which is followed by pain and griping 
in the bowels; then comes the diarrhea, 
which may be profuse and watery or 
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scanty and accompanied by much pain. 
The evacuations become exceedingly 
frequent, sometimes as many as fifty or 
sixty per day. 

The patient vomits frequently and is 
quite ill, his face becomes pinched and 
dusky, with an anxious look in the eyes. 
There is some fever and thirst, though 
the water drunk is generally vomited. 
In the above has been pictured an ex- 
treme case of summer diarrhea. ‘There 
will be all gradations belew this, from 
a mere soreness of the abdomen and 
looseness of the bowels up to profound 
prostration from constant drain on the 
system induced by the evacuations. 

By a sort of strange medical paradox, 
in order to stop the evacuations it be- 
comes necessary to increase them. We 
must sweep out the nest of troublesome 
bacteria that are causing the disturbance. 
An ordinary cathartic will not accom- 
plish this. It is necessary to administer 
something that will produce a profuse 
watery discharge from the bowels. 
Nothing accomplishes this better than a 
heaping tablespoonful of Epsom salt in 
hot water, but as we have not provided 
for such bulky medicines in our case we 
will give our patient one tablet of elat- 
erin which will accomplish the same 
purpose. 


The Use of Elaterin 


Then, too, the patient is not nearly 
so liable to vomit the elaterin. If he 
does, however, the vomiting can be con- 
trolled by the administration of cocaine 
by the mouth, though this latter drug 
must be used very cautiously. A tablet 
of 4 gr. cocaine hydrochlorate given in 
a swallow of hot water will stop vomit- 
ing until the other remedies can produce 
their effect. Before giving any other 
medicines await the free action of the 
cathartic. 

The patient should have at least three 
very copious discharges; then begin to 
combat the inflammatory condition that 
exists in the bowels. The chlorodyne 
tablet will, in all ordinary cases, do this 
best of all your remedies. There will 
be some few instances where it will be 
necessary to resort to more powerful 
remedies; in that case the Sun Cholera 
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tablet given according to directions is 
the best. As an after treatment in these 
cases the intestinal antiseptic gives the 
best results. A tablet every four hours 
for two days will annihilate every ves- 
tige of bacterial invasion that may re- 
main. 

Bronchial and pulmonary diseases 
supply a large percentage of the camp 
ailments in the fall and early winter 
during the deer hunting season. An 
attack of pneumonia following a severe 
drenching from being out all day in a 
rain, or accidentally tumbling into the 
creek, is not a pleasant thing to contem- 
plate. It usually comes in the night. 
The patient wakes out of a sound sleep 
with a chill. There is a sharp sticking 
pain as though a knife were being thrust 
between the ribs, at some point on the 
chest wall. The breath comes in short 
gasps and the patient instinctively turns 
toward the affected side in order to ease 
the pain. 

The chill may or may not be followed 
by vomiting, and the fever lights up im- 
mediately, rising to 102-4° F. A dis- 
tressing short cough comes along to add 
to the discomfort, as each act of cough- 
ing increases the pain in the chest. In 
less than twenty-four hours the patient 
begins to expectorate what we call 
“prune-juice” mucus, that is, mucus 
streaked with blood until it resembles 
the juice of cooked -prunes. When you 
see this “prune juice” you need have no 
doubt as to the diagnosis. You should, 
however, have been busy long before 
this. 


Take Pneumonia in Time 


There is no doubt now among edu- 
cated physicians that pneumonia, taken 
in time, can be aborted. When the 
pain first manifests itself set somebody 
to baking hot cakes made from flour 
stirred with water. While these are 
still as hot as can be borne lay them 
over the painful spot on the lung, re- 
newing as fast as they become cool. To 
accomplish much good this treatment 
must be kept up until the period of ex- 
pectoration and even after, at least 
twenty-four hours. At the same time 
begin by administering calomel in } gr. 
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doses every thirty minutes until at least 
three grains have been given. 

Two hours after the last tablet of 
calomel has been given, give a tablet of 
elaterin. When the latter has “worked,” 
start in with the dosimetric trinity tab- 
lets and push them until the skin be- 
comes moist and the fever falls below 
100° F. Do not give any of the coal- 
tar products in pneumonia, that is, do 
not give phenacetine or acetanilide. 
When the patient is recovefing it is well 
to keep up the heart by strychnia or 
digitalin. 

There is such a thing as giving too 
much of these heart stimulants though, 
and you should watch the pulse closely. 
Stimulating the heart too greatly is 
liable to cause congestion of the small 
blood vessels in the lungs and defeat the 
very purpose you set out to accomplish. 

Taking “cold” is a very popular 
camp method of feeling bad. The 
man who does not at least once, while 
in camp, stuff himself full of a good 
old-fashioned “cold” feels that he has 
been cheated out of a part of the enjoy- 
ment of his outing. For the benefit of 
those of his companions who do not ap- 
preciate his “barking” in season and 
out, the following rules are suggested: 
First, take a bath; it may be painful but 
necessary. Second, assist overworked 
eliminants to remove the debris that has 
accumulated by reason of the failure of 
the ordinary processes of waste removal. 

This can be done very nicely with a 
heroic dose of calomel; by heroic about 
three grains is meant. Follow up the 
calomel with several five grain doses of 
phenacetine, or until the patient is in a 
profuse perspiration, roll him in warm 
blankets, and await developments. A 
careful observance of the foregoing will 
annihilate any able-bodied “cold” on 
earth. 

The man who contracts rheumatism 
in camp has my sincere sympathy. It 
requires no special skill to tell when one 
has it, but it does require special powers 
of divination to tell when he will get 
rid of it. Medical science has discov- 
ered only one drug that will affect the 
progress of the disease in the least, and 
that only after an extended course. 
Salicylic acid in one or another of its 
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various combinations furnishes the sheet 
anchor in the treatment of rheumatism. 
I purposely omitted it from our pocket 
case of drugs because of the fact that 
the combination that would suit one 
man’s stomach would not another. 

In practice we have to take many 
things into consideration in the admin- 
istration of the salicylates. ‘The man 
with rheumatism in camp can seek only 
to relieve the pain and assist Nature to 
eliminate the waste. A thorough flush- 
ing of the bowels should be the first 
thing, followed by aconitine, gr. z4z, 
one tablet every hour for four hours; 
then one every three hours. At the 
same time keep dry. If it be a limb 
that is affected wrap it in blankets and 
“cook” it in front of the fire. 

Cases of poisoning arising in camp 
will usually be confined to two causes— 
the eating of poisoned foods and eating 
poisonous mushrooms. In these days of 
tinned meats and vegetables it is not un- 
usual to hear of persons becoming seri- 
ously and even fatally poisoned by eating 
certain canned goods. Canned fish and 
beef are the worst offenders in this re- 
gard. 

The symptoms of ptomaine poisoning 
are characteristic and generally easily 
traced to the material producing them. 
There is a dryness and metallic taste in 
the mouth shortly after eating suspected 
food. This is followed by severe 
cramps, vomiting, violent purging, rapid 
loss of strength, great depression and 
coldness of the surface of the body. The 
hands and face break out in clammy 
sweat and the temperature falls below 
normal. The picture is very character- 
istic and when once seen is readily rec- 
ognized. 

The treatment consists in getting rid 
of the offending substance as quickly as 
possible. Nothing accomplishes this 
more readily than a quick emetic. Apo- 
morphia hydrochlorate furnishes us with 
the most convenient emetic, though mus- 
tard water or hot salt water will do. 
Take a tablet of 4; gr. apomorphia 
hypodermically, or two tablets of the 
same size by the mouth, followed by a 
swallow of hot water. Hypodermically 
the emetic acts in a very short time; by 
the mouth it requires somewhat longer, 
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say ten minutes. Purge the bowels with 
elaterin, one tablet, then keep up the 
vital forces by administering strychnia, 
go gr. every hour or two, watching 
the circulation meanwhile. 

In severe cases, in addition to the 
strychnia, it may become necessary to 
resort to external heat, hot water 
bottles, hot stones, etc. The-patient is 
much debilitated for several days and 
requires careful diet. 

Mushrooms should never be eaten 
unless the person gathering them is 
known to be thoroughly conversant with 
the different varieties. Certain poison- 
ous varieties resemble the edible so close- 
ly that only an expert can tell the differ- 
ence. The knowledge, however, is one 
that every hunter and camper should 
familiarize himself with as mushrooms 
are usually plenty in the hills and fur- 
nish an agreeable addition to the menu. 

Phalline, the toxic principle of the 
phalloide group of mushrooms, is a 
toxalbumin of extreme violence and re- 
sembles very much the toxic albuminose 
of rattlesnake virus; in fact, it seems to 
act upon the digestion very much as cro- 
talin does upon the circulation. There 
is another toxic principle present in cer- 
tain other varieties of fungi called mus- 
carine; both these poisons act very sim- 
ilarly. 


Poison from Mushrooms 


The symptoms are a feeling of giddi- 
ness coming on from one hour to fifteen 


hours after eating the fungus. This is 
followed by profuse salivation, the wa- 
ter running out of the patient’s mouth 
in a stream. Blindness ensues, and 
vomiting and diarrhea come in their 
train. The heart is weakened and the 
patient breathes with difficulty. At the 
last he lies in a stupor. 

The treatment is similar to that of 
ptomaine poisoning. Remove the of- 
fending material at once by the same 
process. For a purgative oleaginous 
agents are the best if available, castor 
oil being preferable; failing in that any 
active cathartic will do. The heart then 
must be stimulated by the digitalin; 
strychnia also plays a prominent role 
here. 
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It had not been my intention to men- 
tion typhoid in this series, but upon re- 
flection I have decided to include it. 
Typhoid fever is little liable to attack 
people living under such conditions as 
exist in the mountains where the air is 
pure, the water comes from eternal 
springs, and flies are few. Summer 
camps along lake shores and the larger, 
slow-moving streams are liable to it, and 
it is just as well to recognize it when 
it arrives. 

The person about to come down with 
typhoid generally feels extremely tired 
for several days, the head and back ache, 
the nose frequently bleeds slightly, a 
rumbling is present in the right side just 
below the ribs, and the ears ring as 
though one had taken an overdose of 
quinine. The tongue is characteristic 
of the disease, so much so, in fact, that 
we speak of a particular condition of 
the “typhoid tongue.” 

After a few days the patient begins 
to feel feverish. All the symptoms in- 
crease until he is quite ill and takes to 
his bed. About this time tiny red spots 
called “rose spots” appear on the ab- 
domen, perhaps only a few, again they 
are quite frequent. The mind becomes 
dull and the hearing imperfect. 

Typhoid is said to be a self-limiting 
disease, that is, it cannot be cut short 
or aborted in any way. ‘That, however, 
is hardly the case. By vigorous treat- 
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ment, at the outset, it is now thought 
by a great many that the disease can 
be limited to a few days. If the treat- 
ment is not begun early and carried out, 
the disease will run a course of some 
twenty-one days. 

The treatment consists in eradicating 
the nest of typhoid bacillus that is set- 
ting up the disturbance. Here, again, 
we resort to calomel. Four grains given 
in 4 gr. doses every half hour will usu- 
ally produce sufficiently free passages. 
After this administer the intestinal anti- 
septic religiously, with aconitine for the 
fever.. Give plenty of water to drink 
and restrict the diet. If the disease 
gets beyond control, the routine treat- 
ment is the intestinal antiseptic. 

Cold packs for the fever, in the later 
stages of the disease, will be found pref- 
erable to any medicines. _All the time 
the diet should be watched. No solid 
foods should be allowed. Milk, light 
broths, fruit juices, and rice water sup- 
ply sufficient nourishment and do not 
irritate the tender glands of Peyer and - 
Brunner that are the seat of the disease. 
These glands become very friable in ty- 
phoid and any violent action of the walls 
of the intestines, as in digesting food, 
will cause them to break through and 
permit the bowel contents to enter the 
general peritoneal cavity, when the pa- 
tient will die from inflammation of the 
bowels. 


Bites, considering both the degree of their 
poison and the cure. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ARTH PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip into the 
Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 
curiosity. Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the Bishop 
of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. As he is preparing for the journey, a 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. There he sees 
again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on 
some mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join 
the bishop at Miwasa Landing. On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and 
powerful “free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. Garth 


resents his overtures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. 


CHAPTER IV (Continued) 
At the Halfway House 


T the foot of a long 
hill during the day’s 
journey from Forbie’s 
to the Landing, Na- 


talie expressed a wish 

to walk up, and Garth 
helped her down. They set off brisk- 
ly, ahead of the horses, and for the first 
time found themselves free to talk to 
each other.. 

“How good you have been to me!” 
she murmured. 

“Don’t think of thanking me,” said 
Garth, almost roughly. 

“If I had known how literally you 
would have to take care of me, I would 
not have been so quick to ask you.” 

“Tt was nothing, really.” 

“Nothing, you mean, to what is be- 
fore us?” she asked quickly. 

“T look for nothing worse,” he said. 

Perhaps my appearance is too con- 
spicuous,” she suggested with a humility 
new to her. 

“A little, perhaps,” Garth admitted. 

“What shall I do?” she said. “I have 
nothing else.” 

“At the Landing I will dress you in 
a rough sweater and a felt hat strapped 
under your chin,” he said with a smile. 

Natalie was aggrieved. “I like to 
look nice,” she protested. 


“You would—even then,” said poor 
Garth. 

She changed the subject. “What a 
gross beast that big man is!” she said 
strongly. 

“Poor devil!” said Garth uncon- 
sciously. He understood from his own 
feelings a little of what Nick was going 
through. 

Natalie turned a surprised face on him. 
“Are you sorry for him?” she demanded. 

“A little.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, I think perhaps he never saw 
anyone like you before,” he said quietly. 

“But he hates you!” 

“Naturally!” 

“Why?” she demanded again—and 
was immediately sorry she had spoken. 

Garth looked away. “He thinks I am 
—I am more than I am,” he said oracu- 
larly. 

She affected not to hear this. “What 
shall we do about him?” she asked. 

“He won’t trouble us after the Land- 
ing,” said Garth. “He is bound down 
the river to Lake Miwasa, while we go 
up to Caribou Lake.” 

“Tt’s a precious good thing for me I 
didn’t start off alone,” she said feelingly. 

“T’m glad if I’ve won your confidence 
a little,” said Garth slowly, hanging his 
head. 

This meant, “Aren’t you going to tell 
me about yourself?” Natalie’s mystery 
had been a thorn in his flesh all the way 
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along the road. He was ashamed to 
speak of it, for seeming to imply a doubt 
of her, but he couldn’t help approaching 
it in this roundabout way. 

Natalie understood. “I'll tell you 
now, gladly,” she said at once. “But not 
here; there isn’t time. We have to get 
in directly.” 

This was precisely what Garth desired 
her to say. He longed for her to want 
to tell him; but for the story itself, he 
dreaded it and was quite willing to have 
the telling deferred. 

The way became very much rougher, 
and Garth was glad that Natalie had the 
greater comfort of the front seat. About 
five o'clock they climbed their last hill. 
At the top old Paul, pulling up his 
horses, swept his whip with an eloquent 
gesture over the magnificent prospect ly- 
ing below. 

“All the water this side goes to the 
Arctic,” he said. 

Looking over a wealth of greenery, 
away below them they saw the mighty 
Miwasa River, coming eastward from 
the mountains, make its southernmost 
sweep and shape a course straightaway 
for the north, The Miwasa River! 
There was magic in the name. They 
gazed down at it with a feeling akin to 
awe. Off to the left lay the roofs of the 
Landing, farthest outpost of civilization. 

Presently they were rattling down the 
steep village street at a great pace, traces 
hanging slack, past the factor’s house, the 
“company’s” store, the blacksmith’s shop, 
and the “French outfit,” with a dash and 
a clatter that brought every inhabitant 
running to the hotel. Most of them 
were already there, for the arrival of the 
mail is the event of the week. Old Smi- 
ley swept up to the gallery at Trudeau’s 
with a flourish worthy of coaching’s 
palmiest days. 

The passengers alighted, and again the 
girl with the green wings in her hat be- 
came the cynosure of every eye. Garth 
delivered her into the comfortable arms 
of Mrs. Trudeau, who took her upstairs. 
Turning back into the general room, he 
asked the first man he met where the 
bishop lived. 

“Up the street and to the left a piece,” 
was the reply. “But, say. “i 


“Well?” said Garth. 
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“The bishop and his party started up 
the river two days ago.” 

Garth, turning, saw Nick Grylls lis- 
tening with an evil grin. 


CHAPTER V 
At Miwasa Landing 
IWASA LANDING is the 


jumping-off place of civiliza- 
tion; here, at Trudeau’s, are 
the last billiard table and the last pi- 
ano; here the wayfarer sleeps for the 
last time on springs and eats his last 
“square” ere the wilderness swallows 
him. It is at once the rendezvous, the 
place of good-bys, and the gossip ex- 
change of the North; here the incomer 
first apprehends the intimate village spirit 
of that vast land where a man’s doings 
are registered with more particularity 
than in the smallest hamlet outside. For 
where there are not, in half a million 
square miles, enough white men to fill a 
room, or as many white women as a man 
has fingers, each individual fills a large 
space in the picture. Away up in Fort 
Somervell, three months’ journey from 
Prince George, they speak of “town” as 
if it were five miles off. 
Garth found a letter awaiting him 
from the bishop. 


“I find,” he wrote, “that Captain Jack 
Dexter’s steamboat will be going up the river to 
the Warehouse in the middle of the week, and 
as my preparations are completed a day or two 
earlier than I expected, I am starting on ahead 
with my outfit. You will probably overtake us 
in the big river, as we have to track all the way, 
but should you be delayed, I will go on up the 
rapids and will see that a wagon is waiting for 
you at the warehouse, to bring you to me at 
Pierre Toma’s house on Musquasepi. This 
will be more comfortable for you, as all this first 
part of the journey is tedious upstream work? 


The good man little suspected when 
he wrote it what a quandary his kindly 
note would throw Garth into. 

After supper he and Natalie, sitting in 
the rigid little parlor upstairs, talked it 
over.: Natalie made a picture of ador- 
able perplexity to Garth’s eyes as she 
said: “What would you advise me to 
do?” 

“ How can I advise you?” he said, 
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looking away. “I do not know all the 
circumstances.” 

“But I can’t tell you now,” she said 
appealingly. “Don’t you see, my reasons 
for going must not be allowed to influ- 
ence our decision as to whether | can 

0?” 

Garth did not exactly see this, but un- 
willing to beg for her confidence, he re- 
mained silent. 

“My trouble is,” she continued pres- 
ently, “that if we follow the bishop and 
overtake him, he’ll virtually be obliged 
to take me, and I do not wish to force 
myself on him.” 

“As to that,” Garth said, ‘‘one has to 
give and take in the North. It’s not like 
it is outside. Besides, we pay our own 
score, you know, and carry our own grub. 
I'll answer for the bishop.” 

“Then I see no reason why I should 
not go,” she said. 

The journey with her stretched itself 
rosily before Garth’s mind’s eye, but his 
instinct to take care of her made him op- 
pose it. “There is me,” he said diffi- 
dently—“traveling alone with me, I 
mean. Even in the North a girl is 


’ 


obliged to consider what people will say.” 
Natalie shook her shoulders impa- 


tiently. ‘““There’s not the slightest use 
urging reasons of propriety,” she said 
resolutely. ‘As long as my conscience is 
clear, I can’t afford to consider it. This 
is too important. It affects my whole 
life,’ she added in a deeper voice. 
“There’s something up there I have to 
find out!” 

Something in this made Garth’s breast 
lift a little, for she did not speak as one 
whose heart was in thrall. 

“So,” she continued presently, “if you 
haven’t any better reasons to urge against 
it, we'll consider the matter settled.” 

“Couldn’t I go for you?” asked Garth. 

She shook her head resolutely. “I 
have promised,” she said. 

“Tt was a promise given in ignorance 
of the conditions,” Garth persisted, with 
rough tenderness. “This wild country is 
no place for you. I could not bear to see 
you wet and hungry and cold and tired, 
and that is all before us—besides dan- 
gers we do not suspect.” 

Natalie faced him with shining eyes. 
“Clumsy man!” she cried, but there was 
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tenderness in her scorn, too. “Do you 
think this is persuading me not to go? 
I’m not a doll; I won’t spoil with a lit- 
tle rough handling! If you only knew 
how I have longed to experience the real ; 
to work for my living; to get under the 
surface of things!” 

Garth, amazed and admiring her bold 
spirit, was silenced. 

As they were parting for the night she 
said: “As soon as the steamboat casts off 
and it’s too late to turn back, I will tell 
you what I have to do up there.” 

Next afternoon, with strict injunctions 
to Natalie to remain indoors during his 
absence, Garth set off to a halfbreed 
cabin a mile up the river to obtain a sup- 
ply of moccasins for both. He had not 
been gone long before the exquisite clar- 
ity of the Northern summer air, the deli- 
cate mantling blue overhead, and the 
liquid sunshine on the foliage all began 
to tempt her sorely. Across the road a 
field of squirrel-tail, dimpling silkily in 
the breeze, stretched to the river bank, 
and she saw she could cross it without 
passing any house. 

Natalie was never the one to resist 
such a lure, and slipping out by the side 
door, she crossed the field and gained the 
bank without, as she fondly hoped, hav- 
ing been seen by the row of gossipers with 
their chairs tipped back against the front 
of the building. Rejoicing in her free- 
dom, she followed the path Garth had 
taken along the edge of the bank, think- 
ing how pleasant it would be to surprise 
him coming home and planning how she 
would cajole him into forgiving her dis- 
obedience. The thought of Garth’s be- 
ing angry with her caused her a strange, 
vague little thrill, half dismay, half pleas- 
ure. 

Natalie had not escaped the hotel un- 
observed. As she went leisurely along 
the river path, a gross, burly figure, with 
downcast head, followed, pausing when 
she paused and taking advantage of the 
taller bushes for cover. It was not char- 
acteristic of Natalie to look behind her; 
she continued her zigzag course, all un- 
conscious, sweeping her skirts through 
the grass and ever and anon whistling 
snatches like a bird. Presently finding 
herself among wild raspberry bushes 
laden with fruit, she gave herself up to 
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delicate feasting. At last she plumped 
down on a stone beside the path and, gaz- 
ing up the unknown river of her journey, 
thought her birdlike thoughts. 

Nick Grylls appeared around the 
bushes. For the fraction of a second she 
was utterly dismayed; then sharply call- 
ing in her flying forces, she nodded po- 
litely, as one nods to a passer-by, and 
looked elsewhere. But the man had no 
intention of taking the hint. He had the 
grace to pull off his hat—the first time he 
had bared his head to a woman in many a 
long day—and he paused, awkwardly 
searching in his mind for the ingratiating 
thing to say. What he finally blurted 
out was not at all what he intended 
to say. 

“You think I’m a coarse, rude fellow, 
miss,” he said, with the air of a whipped 
schoolboy. 

Natalie’s thoughts beat their wings 
desperately and in vain. Here, indeed, 
was a situation to try the pluck of a 
highly civilized young lady. What 
should she do? What should she say? 
What tone should she take? In the end 
she was quite honest. 

“You have never given me any reason 
to think otherwise,” she said. Her se- 
cret agitation peeped out in the added 
briskness of her tones, 

Grylls incessantly turned his hat brim 
in his fat, freckled hands. “I am not as 
bad as you think,” he said dully. “Some- 
how, I seem to have a worse look when I 
am by you.” 

Natalie let it go at that. 

“T ain’t had early advantages,” he con- 
tinued. “I never learned how to dress 
spruce and talk good grammar. But a 
man may have good metal in him for all 
that.” 

“Certainly!” said Natalie crisply. 

“There ain’t no reason why we 
shouldn’t be friends,” he said humbly. 

“None at all,” she returned. “Neither 
do I see any reason why we should be.” 

“But, say, I can help you up here,” he 
said eagerly. “I know the ropes. I have 
the trick of mastering the breeds. I have 
money in the country. I can do what I 
like.” 

“You wouldn’t want me to simulate 
friendship for the purpose of using you?” 
said Natalie. 
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“Yes, I would,” he sullenly returned, 
“I'd take your good will on any terms,” 

The difficulties of her position, it 
seemed to her, were increasing at a 
frightful ratio. The fact that Garth 
might at any moment come face to face 
with Grylls only added to her fears. But 
she gave Grylls no sign of the weakness 
within. 

“I can’t make believe to be friendly,” 
she said briefly. “I give it gladly when I 
can. 

“Show me what to do to be friends 
with you,” he pleaded, not without elo- 
quence. “I have the time and the money 
and the determination to do it—any- 
thing!” 

But it was impossible Natalie should 
feel the slightest pity for a creature of so 
gross an aspect. “I cannot show you,” 
~ said coolly. “You must teach your- 
self. 

Grylls began to be encouraged by his 
own rising passion. “All I ask is a fair 


show,” he said in a more assured voice. 
“Give me a chance as well as this squib 
of a reporter you picked up in Prince 
George! What can he do for you? Let 


me take you to the bishop. I can carry 
his whole party through the country at a 
rate he never thought of!” 

’ Downright anger now came to Na- 
talie’s aid. “My arrangements are 
made,” she said curtly. “I do not care 
to change them.” 

Grylls’s eyes quailed again under the 
direct look of hers and a deeper red crept 
under his skin. His tone changed. “If I 
can help, I can hinder,” he muttered. 

“Threats will not help you,” said Na- 
talie instantly and clearly. 

“You don’t know what you’re up 
against,” he continued, still muttering. 
“I tell you I carry the breeds in my 
pocket. No white man knows them but 
me. I can hold you up wherever I 
please. I’ve only to give the word and 
you'll starve on the trail—you and your 
reporter!” 

Natalie arose. For the moment she 
was too angry to speak. The man looked 
on her flashing beauty, and in the mad- 
ness of his desire to possess it he forgot 
his awe of her. 

“God! How beautiful you are!” was 
forced from his breast like a groan. 





NICK GRYLLS APPEARED AROUND THE BUSHES. 
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“You poison a man’s blood!” His speech 
came in thick blurts like clotting blood. 
“What business have you got up here! 
This is no country for the likes of you! 
. .. I was a strong man before you 
came, and since I looked at you I’m sick! 

. sick! . .. sick! ... You’ve stolen 
my manhood out of me! Don’t you owe 
me common civility in return? I’d fawn 
like a dog for a kind look! . . . But 
don’t you provoke me too far. Don’t 
think because maybe I can’t meet your 
eye, I couldn’t crush you—or have oth- 
ers do it! You and your damned fol- 
lower! . . . Oh, that would give me 
ease !”” 

Natalie’s breath came like a frightened 
bird’s. Flight she realized was danger- 
ous—but it was as dangerous to stay, and 
how could she stay listening to such impi- 
eties? Nick Gryll’s own bulk cut off her 
retreat in the direction of the settlement, 
but somewhere in the other direction was 
Garth. She sized up the man in a dart- 
ing glance; his swollen bulk promised 
shortness of breath. 

He made a 


move toward her. 


“What’s to prevent me from taking you 


now ?” he muttered. 

Natalie, turning, fled along the path, 
running with incredibly swift, short 
steps. 

Grylls plunged after her, passion lend- 
ing his great bulk lightness and speed. 
The path, which was used for tracking 
boats upstream, skirted the extreme edge 
of a high cut bank bordering the river. 
On the one hand a single false step 
would have precipitated them to the 
beach, twenty-five feet below; on the 
other hand the branches of an impene- 
trable undergrowth scourged their faces 
as they ran. Here and there the rain had 
worn deep fissures, across which leaped 
the nymph Natalie, with the panting Si- 
lenus close at her heels. 

She was running desperately over un- 
familiar ground, knowing nothing of 
what lay ahead. She got away quicker 
than he, but he gained on her. The pur- 
suer always has the advantage, in that he 
can measure his distance, and the quarry 
must make the pace. 

The scene flashed past her like the 
half-sensed panorama of a hideous dream. 
She dared not look over her shoulder, but 
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she could hear his heavy steps falling 
closer and closer. “He can run faster 
than I,” she thought, and a dreadful sink- 
ing clutched her heart. She hazarded a 
fearful glance at the water below. The 
man’s fingers clawed at her back. 

In another instant she would have 
leaped over, but she felt the ground trem- 
ble and give under her feet. She stag- 
gered, and, with a desperate leap, gained 
a firm foothold beyond. Behind her, 
with a rumble and a hissing roar, a great 
section of the bank half slid, half fell to 
the river beach beneath, carrying down 
bushes, trees, stones, and her pursuer. 

She ran on without a backward look. 
In her thankful heart she could now 
spare a glance of pity for the half-crazed 
man, but it did not carry her to the 
length of stopping to see what had be- 
fallen him. 

A little way farther on the bank flat- 
tened down into a little valley, which 
conveyed a brook to the river. A path 
struck inland here. Natalie, leaping 
from stone to stone across the stream, 
suddenly saw Garth’s figure heave into 
sight around a bend ahead. Instantly 
she slackened her pace and her hands 
went to her breast to control the agita- 
tion of the tenant there. She did not 
intend he should learn what had hap- 
pened. 

So when they met she was perfectly 
quiet, but her eyes were luminous and 
her voice had a new dovelike note. To 
tell the truth, at the sight of him striding 
along, pipe in mouth, with an interested 
eye for all that showed, so cool and 
strong, so honest and clean and young, 
after what she had just been through, 
Natalie was hard put to it to forbear cast- 
ing herself on his breast forthwith and 
letting her heart still itself there. 

He instantly started to scold her for 
venturing so far alone. She was glad to 
be scolded. She could not help slipping 
her arm through his for a moment just 
to feel that he was there. 

“T will be good,” she murmured in a 
moved, vibrant tone, like the deepest note 
of the oboe. “Hereafter I will do ex- 
actly as you say.” 

Garth trembled at the sound and was 
silent in the excess of his happiness. 

Returning, on reaching the path up 
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the valley, she made him turn inland, and 
they pursued a roundabout course back 
to the hotel. Nick Grylls, unhurt except 
as to certain abrasions of the counte- 
nance, and furiously sullen, had reached 
there before them. During the rest of 
their stay he carefully avoided them, but 
Garth was more than once conscious of 
the venomous little eyes fixed upon him. 


CHAPTER VI 
Natalie Tells About Herself 


a little stern wheeler lay with 


her nose tucked comfortably in 

the mud of the river bank and a 
hawser taut between her capstan and a 
tree. Every soul on board, except the 
three passengers, slept. Garth and Na- 
talie were sitting in the corner of the 
upper deck, astern, on the seat which en- 
circles the rail. The third passenger, a 
mysterious person, who, all unknown to 
the other two, had been making it her 
business to watch them, observing where 
they sat, had softly entered the end state- 
room and with her head at the window 
stretched her ears to hear their talk. 

The Aurora Borealis, after the loss of 
three precious days, during which the cap- 
tain endlessly backed and filled, and the 
water in the river steadily fell, had 
finally cast off that afternoon and, after 
ascending twenty miles or so, tied up to 
the bank to await the dawn. It was now 
about ten, overcast above, velvety dark 
below, and still as death. For the first 
time Garth and Natalie missed the faint 
domestic murmur that rises on the quiet- 
est night from an inhabited land. It was 
so still they could occasionally hear the 
stealthy fall of tiny, furry feet among the 
leaves on shore. The trees kept watch 
on the bank like a regiment of shades at 
attention. The moment provided Na- 
talie’s opportunity to fulfill her promise 
to Garth. 

“T will try to be very frank,” she be- 
gan by saying. “I am so anxious you 
should not misunderstand. You have 
been so good to me!” 

“Please don’t,” said Garth uncomfort- 
ably. ‘Take me for granted, as a man 
would. I shall never be at ease with 
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you if you’re going to be thanking me at 
every opportunity!” 

“T’ll try not to,” she said meekly. 
The darkness swallowed the smile and 
the shine her eyes bent on Garth. 

If Garth expected a sad beginning, he 
was immediately undeceived. Natalie’s 
invincible spirits launched her gayly on 
her tale. 

“T’ve lived all my days in a Canadian 
city back East,” she began, “too big a 
place to be simple and too small to be fin- 
ished. I never appreciated the funny side 
of it until I traveled. You have no idea 
of the complacency of such a place, the 
beautiful self-sufficiency of the people. 
You should hear what a patronizing tone 
they take toward the outside world! But 
they have their good points; they’re kind 
and friendly with each other and not 
nearly so snobbish as the people of little 
places are generally pictured. Everybody 
that is anybody knows all the other some- 
bodies so well it’s like one great family. 
My people have lived there for ages, and 
so everybody knows me and half of them 
are my cousins. 

“We've always been as poor as church 
mice,” she continued in a tone of cheerful 
frankness. ‘We live in a huge house 
that is gradually coming down about our 
ears. ‘The drawing-room carpet is full 
of holes, the old silver is shockingly dent- 
ed, and the Royal Worcester all chipped. 
There are other household secrets I need 
not go into. People are kind enough to 
make believe not to notice—even when 
they get a chunk of plaster on the head. 

“Everybody says it’s my father’s fault. 
They say he’s a ne’er do weel, and even 
unkinder things. But he’s such a dear 
boy” — Natalie’s voice softened — “as 
young—oh, years younger than you! 
And everything invariably goes wrong 
with his affairs. But he is always good 
tempered and never neglects to be polite 
to the ladies. My mother has been an 
invalid for ten years. We do all we can 
for her; but, poor dear, she isn’t much 
interested in us! Can you blame her? 
And I have half a dozen bad little broth- 
ers and sisters. We're all exactly alike; 
we fight all the time and love each other 
to distraction. 

“You see, it’s not a picture of a well- 
ordered household I’m drawing you. In- 
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deed, it’s a mystery how we ever get 
along at all, but we do somehow, and no 
one the worse. Fortunately there seems 
to be something about us that people like. 
They just wag their heads and laugh and 
exclaim, ‘Oh, the Blands!’ and don’t ex- 
pect anything better of us. Conversa- 
tions are started when some one comes in, 
saying, ‘Have you heard the latest about 
the Blands?’ I’m sure they would be 
disappointed if we ever reformed. 

“People have always been so kind to 
me’”—Natalie’s voice deepened again— 
“ah, so very kind, it makes my heart swell 
and my eyelids prickle when I think of it. 
I’m carried everywhere in luxury like an 
heiress, and there is no doubt I have been 
thoroughly spoiled.” 

Natalie paused a while here, and 
Garth apprehended that, the prologue 
finished, the story was about to com- 
mence. 

“A man—the first—fell in love with 
me when I was eighteen—-six years ago,” 
she presently resumed. “Of course I 
do not count all the dear, foolish boys be- 
fore that. They say in Millerton that 
the boys attach themselves to me to finish 
their education, but that’s all foolishness. 
I’m so very fond of boys! They’re so— 
so theatrical ! 

“But the man was different. He was 
fifteen years older than I, and, alas! an- 
other ne’er do weel! He had been a 
football and a cricketing hero. He was 
very good looking in a worn-out, dissi- 
pated kind of way. He had gone to the 
bad in all the usual ways, I believe—even 
dishonesty—though I didn’t learn that 
until long afterwards.” The fun had 
died out of Natalie’s voice now. “It’s a 
miserable, ordinary kind of story, isn’t 
it?” she said deprecatingly. ‘Most girls 
go through with it safely, but I—well, I 
was the simple sprat that happened to 
be caught! 

“He was returning to Millerton after 
a long absence,” she went on. “His peo- 
ple were well known there. He ap- 
peared to be perfectly mad about me, and 
my poor little head was quite turned. 
His wickedness was vague and romantic, 
for nobody ever explained anything to 
me, of course, and the idea of leading him 
back into the paths of righteousness was 
attractive. I had no one to put me right, 
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you see, but perhaps I wouldn’t have lis- 
tened if I had had. 

“I won’t weary you with all the silly 
details of the affair, My cheeks are 
burning now at the thought of my folly. 
He won his mother over to his side. He 
was an only child, and she would have 
chopped off her hand to serve him. She 
joined her persuasions to his. He swore, 
if I married him, he would go out West, 
turn over that everlasting new leaf, and 
make his fortune. 

“He wanted me to marry him before 
he went, so that he could feel sure of me. 
I did balk at that; I thought my word 
ought to be sufficient, but he and his 
mother pleaded and pleaded with me. 
Together they were too much for me, 
and so, at last, I gave in. I thought I 
would be saving him; I thought I loved 
him—it is so easy for children to fool 
themselves! I married him.” 

Natalie paused, and with the ceasing 
of her voice the great silence of the 
North woods seemed to leap between 
them, thrusting them asunder. Garth’s 
heart for the journey was gone. He was 
thankful for the merciful darkness that 
hid his face. 

Presently she resumed in the toneless 
voice of one who tells what cannot be 
mended. “We were married in Toronto. 
His mother and the clergyman’s wife 
were the only witnesses. The instant the 
words were spoken the whole extent of 
the hideous mistake I had made was re- 
vealed tome. Why is it we see so clearly 
then? We went direct from the cere- 
mony to the station, where he boarded his 
train for the West. I have not laid 
eyes on him since. His name is Herbert 
Mabyn—and that, of course, is my legal 
name, which I have never used. It was 
his mother you met in Prince George.” 

Garth drew a deep breath and care- 
fully schooled his voice. “Is he alive?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 
find him.” 

“Was it necessary for you to come?” 
he asked. 

“There was no one else,” she said. 
“No one but Mrs. Mabyn and he and I 
know of the marriage. “There were 
many reasons, and complicated ones. I 
do wish to be frank with you, but I 
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scarcely know how toexplain. Only one 
thing is clear to me—I had to come or 
never know peace again. 

“T have a conscience,” she went on 
presently—‘‘a queer, twisted thing—and 
with every man that became fond of me, 
thinking I was free, it hurt the more, 
though perhaps it did them no real harm. 
And there was Mrs. Mabyn—how can I 
explain to you about her?” 

“T think I understand,” Garth put in. 

“She has been very kind to me all 
these years, but it was a kind of tyran- 
nical kindness, too; it was as if she was 
tying me to her with one chain of kind- 
ness after another. I wished to live my 
own life, and it seemed to me that the 
only way in which I could discharge my 
obligations to her and win my freedom 
was by doing this thing, which she so 
ardently desires. She believes, you see, 
that I am the only one who can save 
him.” 

Garth muttered something which 
sounded uncomplimentary to Mrs. Ma- 
byn. 

“But I am really fond of her,” Natalie 
said quickly. ‘She has a mortal disease,” 
she added; “one must make allowances 
for that.” 

“Where is he?” Garth asked. 

“His last letter, eight months ago, was 
postmarked Spirit River Crossing,” she 
said. ‘We gathered from it that he had 
a place somewhere near there. We know 
very little. At first he wrote often and 
cheerfully ; he seemed to be getting on; 
but later he moved about a great deal, 
his letters came at longer and longer in- 
tervals, and the tone of them changed. 
His mother thinks his health has broken 
down. I am to find out and to save him 
if I can.” 

There was 


a long silence here. 


Garth could not speak for the fear of be- 
traying an indignation which could only 
have hurt her, and Natalie was busy with 
her own painful thoughts. 

“There is something else,” she resumed 
at last in a very low tone. 


“T have not 
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yet been quite frank with you, and I do 
so wish tobe! You must not think I am : 
undertaking this purely on his mother’s . 
account, for there is a selfish reason, too. 
In the bottom of my heart there is a hope 
—perhaps it is a wicked hope! . . . But 
if you knew how this collar has galled 
me!” 

She stopped and then quickly resumed: 
“I married this man with my eyes open 
and I will do my part by him. But if’— 
her voice fell again—‘‘if it has not helped 
him, if in spite of my honest efforts to 
save him and all the letters I wrote, if he 
has fallen lower than ever and has ceased 
to struggle, then I will consider my part 
done!” 

There seemed to be no more to say. 
Garth’s heart was beating fast and he 
was longing to tell her that he under- 
stood and that he loved and admired her 
for what she had told him, but he could 
not tell her coldly, and he would not tell 
her warmly. 

As for Natalie, she waited breathlessly 
for his first word; mightily desiring his 
approval, but too proud to ask it. 
Finally she could stand the suspense no 
longer and pride succumbed. It took her 
a long time to get the question out. 

“Are you—are you sorry you volun- 
teered to take me?” she faltered. 

“No!” cried Garth in a great voice. 

She found his hand in the darkness and 
gave it a swift, grateful squeeze. “Good 
night,” she whispered and ran to her 
stateroom. 

Garth, with his pipe and the mighty 
stillness to bear him company, remained 
on deck until dawn. In the spirit of the 
North he discovered something akin to 
his own soul; the solitude and the still- 
ness braced him to deny himself manfully 
what was not manfully his to have. In 
the act of relinquishing Natalie he felt, 
what he would not have supposed possi- 
ble, a great, added tenderness for her. 
Before he went in his sober cheerfulness 
had returned, but in the morning he was 
somehow more mature. 
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HE “big league” is to the 

baseball player what 

Broadway is to the actor 

—the end of all endeavor, 

the ultimate object of at- 

tainment. When an actor 

at last reaches Broadway, he stays there 

just as long as he can, and for his breth- 

ren “in stock” in Brooklyn and Pitts- 

burgh and Schoharie he feels nothing but 

commiseration,—lofty and cold, but still 
commiseration. 

There is many an actor who is on 
Broadway to-day because he was funny 
five years ago, but the baseball player is 
one professional entertainer who must 
make good every day in the season, 


and when the time comes—a few years 
at the most—when he can no longer do 
this, the manager hands him his hat and 
asks him to write occasionally if he sees 
any likely youngsters in the minor league 
to which he is going. 

Major league baseball is a hungry ma- 
chine which takes the best there is in a 
man, and even before he has outlived his 
usefulness is training a younger man to 
take his place. The survival of the fit- 
test rules in big league ball, just as it 
does everywhere else these days, and the 
player must “deliver the goods” or make 
way for the man who can. The pitcher 
who won the majority of his games last 
season, but is losing two out of three this 
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year, knows that past performance can- 
not save him. 

He may have won a pennant for his 
team a few yearsago. He may have been 
the idol of a few hundred thousand hu- 
man beings, but when he begins to lose 
his games he finds that the same men who 
cheered him so wildly last year are the 
men who bawl, “Take him out! Git th’ 
hook! Th’ hook!” 

Our pitching friend is learning what 
every oldtime baseball player knew be- 
fore him—that a baseball crowd has nei- 
ther mercy nor memory. It is the game 
which is being played now which inter- 
ests the baseball fan, not the one which 
won a pennant two years ago. The man 
who was? Huh! That was two years 
ago! It’s the man who is in baseball! 

The fellow on the bleachers wants a 
winner and the deadwood must go. If 
Christy Mathewson stays with the New 
York team long enough, he will live to 
be hooted by a Polo Grounds crowd. 
Will they remember, when that day 
comes, that Mathewson was for years 
the greatest pitcher in the world? No, 
but they will remember to remind him 
that he is out there “on the hill with 
nothing but a glove and a prayer.” 
That’s baseball for you. 

The life of the 
big leaguer is not 
a long one—a 
few years more 
than the life of a 
champion fighter. 
The men in the 
two big leagues 
are the baseball 
champions of the 
country, the 
picked men from 
thousands of 
teams, and a man 
is sure of his 
place on the team 
only so long as he 
is able to prove 
himself the best 
man available for 
the place. 

When the let- 
down comes, as it 
must after a few 
when the 


years, 
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eye begins to lose its keenness, the arm 
its cunning, and the leg its speed, the 
big leaguer may tarry on the bench for 
a season, but he is doomed. He is no 
longer “fast enough” for the company; 
the younger men are crowding him. 
Waivers are asked, and the old player 
goes back to the minor league again 
where he instructs younger men out of 
his great store of baseball information. 
There are a few paragraphs in the 
papers when the old-timer goes away; 
that is all. Everybody is too busy talk- 
ing about the new men to pay much 
attention to the passing of an old one, 
and there are always plenty of new men 
knocking at the door. 

This is a country full of baseball 
players. There is no town so small that 
it cannot boast of at least one baseball 
team. There isn’t a battleship in our 
navy which has not a crack organization. 

From the amateur to the semiprofes- 
sional team is only a short step and from 
the semiprofessional to one of the minor 
leagues is another short step. Once the 
recruit becomes a professional ball player 
in a recognized league, he has passed be- 
yond the first cog of the big baseball ma- 
chine and there is no drawing back. 

Let us suppose that John Smith of the 
Waubuska team 
of the I. X. L. 
League starts the 
season by tearing 
the cover off the 


ball at a .350 
clip. Waubuska 
is a long way 


from anywhere, 
but the big league 
“scout” hears of 
the young Mr. 
Smith and makes 
it his business to 
see him in action. 
If John Smith is 
the marvel that 
the country pa- 
pers say he is, the 
scout may recom- 
mend his pur- 
chase and John 
Smith is sold out- 
right like a horse 
or acow. If John 
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is almost a marvel, he may be drafted 
when the drafting season opens. He 
hasn’t a thing to say about it. He is 
in “organized baseball” which means 
that he is not his own master. 

When the news comes that John 
Smith has been purchased by Cincinnati 
or drafted by St. Louis, John’s friends 
shake him by the hand and say: 

“Wallop one of em on the nose for 
me when you get ‘up there.’ ” 

The “bush leaguer” always refers to 
the big league as “up there.” 

John Smith reports for spring train- 
ing wearing a celluloid collar and a nerv- 
ous smile. The regular members of the 
team have a lot of fun with him and they 
get a lot of work out of him. John finds 
that he must spend hours chopping at a 
pitched ball and dashing down to first 
base. He must spend other hours run- 
ning the bases and sliding in such a man- 
ner as to present nothing but a flying 
ankle to the infielder who tags him out 
with wearying monotony. 

All the time he is under the keen ob- 
servation of a dozen young men who 
seem to sweat baseball information from 
every pore. John Smith finds that he 
never knew very much about baseball 
anyway. He is not allowed to talk back; 
he is not allowed to explain. The only 
thing for him is obedience, absolute, im- 
mediate. 

Then some night the Big Man comes 
into the dressing room where John Smith 
is struggling out of his soggy flannels. 

“You ain’t so rotten, kid. In about 
forty years you'll make a ball player!” 

Praise from Sir Hubert! 

Well, they make a ball player out of 
him. They teach him to think baseball 
as well as to play it. They tell him the 
“why” of things as well as the how. 
And when he forgets, they remind him 
with a volley of blistering language 
which curls John Smith’s hair. 

Something ails Bill Jones, the great 
center fielder on the team. Bill knows 


what it is. His “charley-horse” has be- 
come permanent. He has seen his best 
days. His big league career is drawing 


to aclose. Bill is growing old. 

There is a bald spot on the top of his 
head about the size of a silver dollar, and 
though Bill combs his hair craftily, it 
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shows when he comes out from under the 
daily shower bath. Bill does his level 
best to prance and cavort with the 
younger men in the spring training. He 
works like a Trojan and slams at the 
ball with the desperation of a man who 
feels his job slipping away from him, but 
Bill knows and the manager knows. 
Even John Smith knows. He is being 
groomed to take Bill’s place. 

The season opens. Bill tells his re- 
porter friends that he has a slight strain 
of the left leg and will probably “play 
the bench for a week or two.” The 
baseball reporters tell a few kindly lies— 
that is, they do if they happen to like 
Bill. If they do not, they print a para- 
graph to the effect that the big gap in 
center field is about to be filled up by the 
justly celebrated Mr. John Smith, late 
of the Waubuska team of the I. X. L. 
League, who has been breaking all the 
pitchers’ hearts on the spring training 
trip. 

Bill takes to plug tobacco and profan- 
ity. Nobody has time to remember that 
Bill ever played center field. It’s all 
John Smith now. 

By the opening date, John Smith is 
quite a tame cat in fast company. He 
knows a lot of big leaguers and they are 
just like common people—two arms, two 
legs, and the ordinary number of eyes. 
All the big leaguers John knows are the 
ones on his own team—the Giants, let 
us say. They have all been trying to 
make a success out of him, from the emi- 
nent Mr. McGraw with his funny little 
round stomach, down to Arlie Latham 
with his gray hair and his grayer jokes. 

When the season opens, John Smith 
meets several more big leaguers and notes 
a painful difference in the breed. He 
finds a whole regiment of opposing ball 
players who are anxious to make a failure 
out of him. Every time John Smith 
picks up his bat to go to the plate against 
a hostile veteran of the opposition, the 
Giants speed him with the customary en- 
couragement : 

“This fellow’s made to order for you, 
kid. Go up there and sting one.” 

John is more than anxious to sting one, 
but the minute he looks that opposing 
pitcher in the white of the eye, he has 
the nervous feeling of a sick man under 











JOHN SMITH REPORTS FOR SPRING TRAINING, WEARING A CELLULOID 
COLLAR AND A NERVOUS SMILE. 


the understanding eye of a great medical remorseless individual in the gray flannel 
specialist. All the pitchers John knows “visiting” suit intends to pick him to 
are the ones on the Giant line-up, and pieces bit by bit to see what makes him 
they have been trying to build up his tick. 
strong points as a hitter. John has the advantage at the begin- 
This other pitcher is not feeling for ning of the season. For instance, he 
John’s strong points. If he locates one, knows that he can “murder an out curve” 
it will be a mistake and it will not be and the pitcher has to find that out. So 
that pitcher’s fault if it happens again the pitcher begins to experiment on John, 
that season. John feels that that cold, and while pitchers are experimenting the 
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THE PITCHERS 
CURVE BALLS ALL SEASON LONG. 


KEPT HIM SWINGING AT 


newcomer in the league fattens his bat- 
ting average. This is the reason why 
Myers of the Giants and “Rebel” Oakes 
of the Cincinnati Reds and “Bush” Ellis 
of the St. Louis Nationals started last 
season with such a burst of speed. ‘The 
pitchers were getting acquainted with 
them and while they were finding out 
what these men did not like in the way 
of a ball, they inadvertently passed up a 
few which the new men did like and 
“murdered” accordingly. 

But the pitcher wins in the long run. 
He finds out what John Smith does not 
like and then feeds him on it until John 
Smith cries for mercy. No two men 
have exactly the same batting habits. 
One recruit may prove an easy victim for 
a slow curve ball which he cannot hit out 
of the diamond, but he may slay a high 
fast one almost under his chin. Another 
man may duck away from the ball which 
cuts the inside of the plate but lean out 
and “kill” a curve ball. 

If John Smith has a deep-rooted dis- 
like for any particular sort of a ball, the 
wise old pitchers in the big league will 
find him out in time. And then they 
pass the word along and before midsea- 
son everybody seems to know that John 
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Smith is “easy” for a certain curve or 
shoot, and after that when John Smith is 
at the bat and a hit means a run, it will 
break his heart to note the machinelike 
precision with which those rascally 
pitchers hand him the one thing which 
sends him back to:the bench with chin 
on his letters. 

The seasoned pitcher like Mathewson 
or Mordecai Brown knows the batting 
habits of every man who has been one 
season in fast company, and it is part of 
a pitcher’s business to get acquainted with 
the new crop as soon as possible and to 
turn that acquaintance to account. 

Let us suppose that John Smith, the 
first time up against Overall, laces the 
ball out to the fence. When Overall 
goes back to the bench at the end of the 
inning some pitcher is sure to ask him: 

“What was it that busher hit?” 

“An out drop,” answers Big Jeff, ‘and 
he hit it awful hard.” 

“Uh huh,” say the Cub pitchers; “out 
drop, hey?” And all the right handers 
make a mental note of John Smith’s ap- 
parent fondness for that particular ball. 

In every department of the game the 
new players are under keen scrutiny. If 
John Smith shows the least timidity on. 
the bases, the opposing infielders will 
make his life very unpleasant for him. 
If John Smith hates to slide, they will 
make him slide just as often as they pos- 
sibly can. If he is just a fraction of a 
second slow in getting under way, or if 
he shows signs of carelessness while on 
the bases, play is directed against those 
weak spots. 

A team is no stronger than the weakest 
spot in the line-up, and a good general 
always hammers at the spot where the 
hammering will tell. If John Smith has 
a fiery temper and loses his head, this is 
noted and he will be insulted, bullied, 
exasperated, ridiculed. His trial is by 
fire, and if he comes out at all, he is pure 
gold. 

By the end of July the new men are 
through the first blast of the fiery fur- 
nace. ‘They may not be hitting quite so 
well as they did at the beginning of the 
season, but they are steadier and most of 
them can look a big league pitcher in 
the face without a quiver. 

There are some pitchers who make the 




















oldest veteran nervous. Mathewson is 
oneof them. His great specialty is subdu- 
ing the hot blood of the foreign recruit. 
It is a safe bet that “Bush” Ellis, the 
new outfielder of the St. Louis Nationals, 
will never forget his introduction to 
Mathewson. “Bush” is a tall, strapping 
young man from the rural section of 
Southern California and he pounded his 
way into baseball with the heaviest bat 
that Mr. Spalding manufactures. 

There wasn’t any sense in trying to 
keep Bush out of organized baseball. 
He was born with gifts in the hitting 
line, and after he had walloped his way 
through the Coast League he went to 
St. Louis, where he pulverized the fences 
in spring training and made Roger Bres- 
nahan sit up and state that he had found 
“a sweet hitter.” 

Bush went away from the barrier with 
a flying start, hitting over .300. His 
loose-jointed, awkward style of going 
after a ball left most of the pitchers in 
doubt about him and he had a discourag- 
ing trick of wrapping the bat around his 
neck and then slamming loose with a full 
arm swing which landed 
the horsehide in the mid- 
dle of the next county. 
Ellis “broke up” three or 
four games for his team 
before the first month was 
out—that is to say, he 
batted in the runs which 
won the game for St. 
Louis and the big, awk- 
ward boy became popular, 
and because he knew it, 
he was chock-full of gin- 
ger—‘‘pep” the ball player 
calls it—and went about 
his work like an old hand, 
asking no odds of any- 
one. Then the St. Louis 
team came to the Polo 
Grounds, 

Mathewson doesn’t 
have to experiment with a 
new hitter, because when 
Big Six is in doubt, he 
uses the remarkable “‘fade- 
away ball,” which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest de- 
ceiver ever used in any 
league. Matty knew all 
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about the fence-breaking recruit and the 
willing, able, and fearless Bush was 
forced to go after three of the busiest 
fadeaways of the season. As Ellis had 
never seen anything like Mathewson’s 
masterpiece he struck some six inches 
over each one. The New York crowd 
howled with delight, and, to make it 
worse, Mathewson laughed at Bush as 
he tramped back to the bench. And the 
next time Bush came up, Matty struck 
him out again—nothing but the fade- 
away. 

“T’ve seen some pitching,” admitted 
Bush afterwards, “but I never saw any- 
thing like that ball that Mathewson 
throws at a man. He had me breaking 


my back, going after every one of ’em 











IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS THAT PITCHERS WILL TRY TO 


FRIGHTEN A GOOD BATTER. 








THERE ARE SOME PITCHERS WHO MAKE 
THE OLDEST VETERAN NERVOUS. 


and missing by a foot! What does that 
big Swede put on the ball to make it act 
thataway ?” 

The Giants had so much fun with 
Ellis for the rest of that series that he 
totally mislaid his batting eye for a week. 
They had him walking up to the plate 
and whanging away blindly at anything 
at all, trying to “hook one,” and when 
the pitchers “get a man swinging” they 
take care that he swings at nothing but 
bad ones. Finally Bush hooked one and 


shot it over O’Hara’s head for a home 
run, but for a few days the veterans had 
this recruit walking back and forth and 
talking to himself. 

Then there was Big Chief Myers, the 
Mission Indian from California. 


There 
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is really such a tribe; the Chief was not 
called a Mission Indian solely because he 
is built on the Mission style of architec- 
ture. The Chief was worth columns to 
the newspaper men who covered the 
spring training camp of the Giants. He 
rode mustangs, carrying his tremendous 
bulk very well on horseback; he hit the 
ball over the fence of every ball park in 
Texas, and the papers were full of 
stories of his immense size, his powerful 
shoulders and arms, and his knack of hit- 
ting the ball on a line beyond the deepest 
fielder. Every baseball fan in New York 
City was wild to see this new phenome- 
non, this smoked Jim Jeffries of the dia- 
mond. 

A few days before the opening of the 
league season in New York the Giants 
played the Yale team at the Polo 
Grounds, and yielding to the popular 
clamor, McGraw sent Myers in to catch 
the game. Eddie Van Vleck was pitch- 
ing for Yale. He seemed to be doing 
very well until he stuck a fast, straight 
ball over the heart of the plate for the 
Chief, and Myers pivoted his mighty 
shoulders and drove the ball on a line 
between center and left. It was one of 
the hardest hits ever seen at the Polo 
Grounds and a stone wall would not 
have stopped it. By the time the Yale 
outfielders got the ball in motion again 
the Chief had rounded third base, and 
was trotting in with a home run. 
Noise? There was a riot. 

Here was one spring training wonder 
who was living up to his press notices. 
About the time the celebration eased up a 
bit, Myers came to bat again and once 
more the suffering Mr. Van Vleck passed 
him a fast, straight ball. A big league 
pitcher would never have done that. 
Once more the square, brown gentleman 
leaned up against it with all his might, 
planting the ball in exactly the same spot 
against the faraway fence. Is it any 
wonder that Myers jumped into popu- 
larity at his very first appearance and 
remained there during the rest of the 
season? Two home runs in one game! 

And the joke of the thing is that the 
Chief made more home runs in that game 
than he made all season long. By wal- 
loping Van Vleck’s straight ball, the 
Chief advertised himself so extensively 
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that the pitchers in the National League 
kept him swinging at curve balls the rest 
of the season. The Chief made sixty- 
one hits during the season and his total 
in bases amounted to eighty-four. He 
had but one home run. The outfield- 
ers “played for him,” and though he 
slammed out several hits which a very 
fast man would have turned into home 
runs, the Chief was usually headed off 
at third base. They had the Chief's 
number before he was fairly started and 
he gave it to them the day the Giants 
played Yale. 

Again we had, and still have, that ex- 
cellent young athlete, “Pink” Murray. 
Pink would have led the league in home 
runs by ten open lengths instead of a 
scant nose if the outfielders had not 
learned to sheer back when he came to 
the plate. Pink has a gift of hoisting 
them high and very far away. Once in 
a while he caught an outfielder anchored 
too close inshore and banged the ball 
forty feet over his head, waltzing all the 
way home, but for the most part, when- 
ever the flame-tipped outfielder wandered 
up to the plate, dragging his timber after 
him, the gentlemen in the outfield would 
stroll toward the fence. 

They knew what to expect if Pink 
caught one on the end of his bat and by 
being well placed, they robbed him of 
many a return-trip ticket. Some day 
Pink will learn to “mix ’em up” by chop- 
ping a few singles into the deep gap the 
outfielders make back of the infield and 
then he will become that most dangerous 
of all ball players, a place hitter. 

There are several ways of slowing up 
a new ball player and sometimes Fate 
takes a hand, an accident accomplishing 
more than all the plotting of big league 
pitchers. For instance, there was 
“Rebel”? Oakes, who started off at such 
a terrific clip last season. The Rebel 
was a “sure enough ballplayer.” He 
looked like one, he acted like one, and he 
spoke the language of the tribe. Cin- 
cinnati fell in love with the Rebel and 
the baseball reporters had a lot of fun 
with his soft, Southern drawl. 

He opened the season with a sensa- 
tional flash of hitting which puzzled all 
the pitchers who worked against him. 
If he had a particularly weak spot, they 
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did not uncover it; the infielders found 
they never knew just where to play for 
him, while the outfielders threw up their 
hands and trusted to luck. The Rebel 
was one of the great finds of the season. 

Late in the summer Oakes had a col- 
lision with another player and went into 
the hospital for several days, suffering 
from a slight attack of concussion of the 
brain. When he got back into uniform 
again, it did not need a wise pitcher to 
discover that the Rebel had lost his knack 
of snapping at a curve ball and catching 
it squarely on the seam. 

“You all notice how Ah’ve lost my 
battin’ eye?” inquired the Rebel of his 
friends on the bench. “They've got me 
scared, I reckon.” 

They did have him scared. It often 
happens that a hard blow on the head 
will make the most fearless ball player 
timid, prone to pull away from a fast 
inshoot, suspicious of the high fast ones 
inside the plate. 

Joe Corbett, once a great “jump-ball” 
pitcher, had a habit of throwing one ball 
straight at the batter’s head. 

“He respects me after that,” Joe used 
to say. “He won’t stand up there like 
a cigar-store Indian and ‘sight on’ my 
fast ball after that.” 

Mordecai Brown uses the celebrated 
“bean ball,” “bean” in baseball meaning 
the head. Mordecai sometimes has rea- 
sons for wishing to frighten ambitious 
young men into the belief that he is reck- 
less and a bit wild at times. 

Thus it sometimes happens _ that 
pitchers will try to frighten a good. batter 
in order to give him something else to 
think about than where he is going to hit 
the next ball. In the Rebel’s case, he 
had never been the victim of an accident 
and his first serious bump on the head 
cost him a fine position among the lead- 
ing hitters of the big league. As it was, 
he finished with an average of .270, ahead 
of many a veteran player. 

The game of trying out the new men 
is going on this year. If the youngsters 
who began the season with a rush are 
slowing up in their hitting and dropping 
back out of the .300 class, do not blame 
them. They have been examined by the 
most expert examining board in the world 
—the star pitchers of the big league. 
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ABOUT MAKING GARDENS 


BY E. P. POWELL 
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E have built our 

house, and the pre- 

liminaries having 

been properly at- 

tended to, have not 

left us where many 
are left after building. We already 
have our drives, there are some shade 
trees, and our drainage has been taken 
care of, while our well gives us unfail- 
ing water that is absolutely pure, and 
our cisterns are the housekeeper’s joy. 
Now we want our gardens—dear old 
English for yard—inns, that is, little in- 
closures for good things to eat and to 
look at. What we really want to cre- 
ate here in the country is a garden 
home. 

May is garden month for New Eng- 
land and the whole orchard belt, clear 
across the continent, although April has 
already put in our early potatoes and 
our first planting of peas, as well as spin- 
ach and a little bed of carrots and beets 
for early soups and greens. If these 
first things were provided for as they 
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should have been, we are already hoeing 
one side of the garden, while planting 
somewhere else. But in a well laid-out 
country home there will not be so much 
one garden as half a dozen garden 
spots. 

In the berry garden there will, here 
and there, be strips that are fit for a 
few rows of corn or beans. I learned 
a lesson from a Western boy who was 
left in charge of my vacation home 
while I was in the Western States 
preaching. Showing me about his cel- 
ery and his potatoes, he led me at last 
into the cornfield, and there in the 
middle, all out of sight, was a melon 
patch two or three rods square. 

He chuckled and I laughed, for 
what marauder would think of hunting 
melons in such a place? I find there 
are two things that boys and men feel 
it is no sin to steal—grapes and melons; 
yet these are the very things that give 
us most trouble to grow successfully 
and the loss of which we most keenly 


feel. 
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The reason for spreading our garden- 
making over several weeks is, in the 
first place, that some things will stand 
frost, while others, like beans and corn, 
cannot resist the chills that are pretty 
sure to come in April. The old-fash- 
ioned rule was not to plant corn until 
the twentieth of May, but those who 
plant sweet corn for succession can ven- 
ture the first planting about the first of 
the month. The second planting can 
come immediately after a frost, if one 
occur, and at any rate about the middle 
of the month. Plant sweet corn every 
two weeks until the middle of June. 
Follow the same rule with peas, and in 
this way you get a succession of good 
stuff for the table until October. 

For my part I cannot get on without 
‘greens.’ Spinach is not my hobby, al- 
though I like it well, and in the South 
I am able to grow, or collect, all that 
I want of scoke and sorrel. ‘The first 
of these is called the “Southern spin- 
ach.” ‘The easiest of all greens to grow 
is Swiss chard—a plant closely resem- 
bling the beet, but without eatable root, 
while the whole strength of the plant 
goes to making leaf stalks as large as 
small rhubarb or pie plant. Chard will 
live through several seasons, and you 
may cut its stalks all through May and 
June. 

Of course we want rhubarb or pie 
plant and we must have asparagus. 
Both of these need good strong soil and 
to be kept clean of weeds. Pie plant 
can hardly be overfed. Its delicious 
stalks can be hurried somewhat in the 
spring by setting over them headless bar- 
rels. I believe that everybody consid- 
ers beet greens one of the best early 
vegetables. To get these, sow the old- 
fashioned blood beets and not the new- 
fangled turnip beets, which do not have 
any stalks worth the mention. 

For late corn, string beans, and peas, 
one must not only plant in succession, 
but understand a few tricks of the gar- 
dener. I am able to have string beans, 
that is of the pole varieties, until the 
very last of October—sometimes well 
into November. ‘This is done by break- 
ing down a few poles and throwing 
corn litter or straw over them on freez- 
ing nights. The beans will go on form- 
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ing, and string beans are always deli- 
cious. I do not grow the little runted 
sorts that are found in the market, but 
varieties that I have myself originated. 
These are eight inches long and with 
beans in them are three inches around 
—not quite so big without beans. 

Green peas can be had on the table 
until the first of August—with special 
care till the middle of that month, but 
not later, for very late plantings will 
surely mildew. The earliest corn should 
come on the table in June, and the later 
sorts should not be exhausted before 
October. 

I told you how my boy George man- 
aged to grow some fine melons. The 
center of a cornfield not only hides the 
delicious fruit, but shelters the growing 
vines from cool nights and high winds. 
I have since tried the plan myself suc- 
cessfully. But you must have the hills 
well made, a little above level and of 
rich compost. A spoonful of hen ma- 
nure, well mixed with the dirt—be sure 
of that—is excellent melon food. 


Wait Till the Ground Is Warm 


Growing vines require that the seeds 
shall not be put in until the ground is 
warm; with me this is generally about 
the first of June. They must start 
quickly, grow quickly, and not at any 
time be checked by a dry spell. If there 
is not abundant rain, take liquid from 
the barnyard manure tank, dilute it two 
thirds, and pour a quart into a hole dug 
by the side of the hill. 

Now just here let me stop to explain 
the philosophy of watering. As gener- 
ally applied, water is as likely to do 
damage as service. If sprinkled on with 
a hose it is almost certain to cause dis- 
aster. This is true, not only in your 
melon patch, but in your strawberry 
bed and among your flowers. This 
sprinkling rarely wets the ground more 
than half an inch deep; a quick evapo- 
ration then takes place, and the surface 
of the ground is hardened. As soon as 
this occurs the absorption of atmos- 
pheric moisture ceases, and the plants 
dry up far more rapidly than if let alone. 

If you water at all, water thoroughly. 
Suppose you desire to water a straw- 
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berry bed; let one person go ahead and 
dig a hole by the side of each plant; 
into each of these holes pour not less 
than a pint of water and another pint 
soon after; then let the holes be filled 
with dry dirt, which prevents evapora- 
tion. The water is in there, and the 
roots will get it. Such a watering ought 
to last two or three days, even in a dry 
time. 

I had better add a simple plan of irri- 
gation, without what we call watering 
at all. The simplest way is to run two- 
inch tile underneath the plants, below 
the reach of the cultivator. When ir- 
rigation becomes necessary, the lower 
outlet of the tile can be blocked and the 
water turned in. When the tiles are 
full enough, water will soak out into 
the soil. 

A plan used at some of the experi- 
ment stations is to let water run through 
V-shaped troughs made of inch boards. 


Water is allowed to flow from the 
troughs through auger holes. Subirri- 
gation is by all means the best. Run- 


ning the cultivator, to keep the surface 
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loose, is, however, the best plan for pre- 
venting the escape of moisture from the 
ground and to secure its ready absorp- 
tion from the atmosphere. ‘This is not 
possible after the plants get large enough 
to cover the ground. In Florida I find 
that subirrigation is quite important, 
but just now a system of overhead pipes 
for sprinkling is quite popular. 

I would not undertake to run a gar- 
den without a thorough understanding 
of mulching. Mulching means placing 
a quantity of loose material over the 
dirt and around each plant that we set 
or grow. It is a term generally applied 
to planting trees, but you should mulch 
all plants—asters, and other flowers 
moved from your hot bed, your roses 
and shrubs, beans, potatoes, strawberries, 
and raspberries, as well as your apples 
and pears. 

When you have one of your petunias 
or pansies well pressed into the ground, 
place around it a double handful of light 
compost to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. When you have 
transferred your tomato plants from the 
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hot bed, put around each one a shovelful 
of compost. There is not a thing that 
you can plant or transplant that will 
not be the safer with this treatment. If 
a dry spell comes on, your little plants 
will still keep fresh and green. The 
compost that you use should be well- 
rotted manure, made of old leaves, barn 
manure, and coal ashes. 

The best way to plant potatoes is un- 
der a complete covering of old straw 
or grass. In Florida I use the fall grass, 
which is of little value as hay. The po- 
tatoes will come up through this, and 
they will need neither cultivating nor 
hoeing. Over your strawberry bed, as 
cold weather comes on, spread a cover- 
ing of compost, not necessarily quite de- 
composed, but entirely free from seeds. 
In the spring rake this winter protec- 
tion off the plants into the alleys and 
let it stay there as mulch, to be plowed 
under in the late summer. 

So you may go from garden to gar- 
den, and there is not a spot where 
mulching is not all important. As for 
setting roses and shrubs without mulch, 
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you will lose the best half and stunt 
the rest. It will require watering con- 
tinually to keep them alive, whereas 
mulch would have saved the whole, and 
generally without irrigation. I want 
you to put emphasis on this matter of 
mulching, because it will save you a lot 
of labor and vexation. 

So we make garden in the Northern 
States along from April till July, but 
in Florida we make garden when we 
please—planting Irish potatoes in Febru- 
ary, melons in March, but our cabbages 
are ready for cutting in January, and 
our celery and lettuce we harvest three 
times a year. The best time to make 
garden is when we can get our crops 
ready to touch the empty Northern mar- 
ket ahead of anybody else. Florida 
laughs at all other lands, because it can 
put its peaches into Philadelphia and 
New York two weeks earlier than Geor- 
gia, and it is the same with melons and 
cucumbers. 

However, all of this is not as easy as 
play, for a winter garden may get a 
touch of frost once or twice during the 
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colder months—any time from Novem- 
ber first to March first. Plenty of wa- 
ter to sprinkle with is protective, but 
we have straw or grass between our 
lines of peas and potatoes, to toss over 
them when the weather threatens; pos- 
sibly four or five times during the win- 
ter. Winter is also our dry season, and 
if quite dry, we need a gasoline engine 
and an irrigating system. 

I am not going to write an essay on 
gardening, in which you will find those 
directions commonly given in a seeds- 
man’s catalogue, for in any case you will 
have to learn most of your gardening 
by experience. I shall give you only a 
few general rules that will save you 
serious mistakes at the outset. 


Clean and Rich Ground 


In the first place, your garden land 
must be absolutely clean and well tilled. 
The cleaning must be done before your 
planting. It is utter folly to undertake 
to hoe quack grass out of a strawberry 
bed. 

In the second place, vegetables should 
be grown, as a rule, where the ground is 
deep and rich, and that means generally 
near your barn. You need some things, 
however, like herbs and rhubarb and 
lettuce, near the house. A little back- 
door garden, made very rich, is extreme- 
ly handy for the housewife. Remember 
always that house slops, which are gen- 
erally thrown away, are very useful 
around garden plants, and are especially 
good for dahlias and some of our strong- 
est growing flower plants. 

Garden land must also be capable of 
thorough drainage, as well as easily ir- 
rigated. A soggy spot will grow noth- 
ing well, while a few tile will turn the 
same ground into friable soil, giving you 
luxuriant growth. This is true of trees 
and bushes as well as vegetables and 
flowers. Thirty to fifty per cent of 
sand is all right, if it is well worked 
with compost. Garden land will have 
to be well fed, because we expect it to 
do a lot of work. Beans and peas, how- 
ever, feed the soil its most valuable con- 
stituent, and while they like good soil 
they also make good soil. 

This wonderful discovery concerning 
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legumes (including beans, peas, and 
clovers) is recent, and no one is fitted 
to be a gardener unless he understands 
it. The legumes are the only plants 
able to take food directly from the air, 
and after using it, to leave an enriching 
deposit in the soil. All the clovers will 
do this for our meadows, and the beans 
and the peas will do it for our gardens, 

In the Southern States we have a 
much larger list of these air feeders, es- 
pecially cowpeas and velvet beans. On 
my place at Clinton, N. Y., I am con- 
stantly making spots barren for corn and 
others poor for potatoes. I plant these 
with beans, and after a few years they 
are brought back to corn fertility. Bear 
in mind these three or four prelimina- 
ries, and you will learn the rest as you 
go on with your work. Gardening, 
however, will always be, to a large ex- 
tent, experimenting. New sorts will all 
the time be offering themselves for prop- 
agation, and you will yourself originate 
better things. 

As far as possible gardens should face 
the southeast, or east, and take in as 
much as possible of the morning sun. 
There is more growth under the morn- 
ing rays than under the noon rays, and 
the rough winds do not sweep as freely 
down from the northwest. ‘The heat 
accumulates in the soil during the day, 
and there is less danger of a late frost 
in spring, or an early frost in autumn. 

Shade suits a few things and hot 
noons please other plants, but on the 
whole that growth is the most perfect 
and the most rapid which takes place 
under the morning sun. Corn is an 
Inca and likes sunshine from the rising 
to the setting, but potatoes will grow 
in the shadows. In the fruit garden 
raspberries need the full sun and all 
they can get of it, but currants will do 
just as well under the overarching ap- 
ple trees. 

The old-fashioned garden was nota- 
ble mainly for incessant weeding. I 
recommend to the country-home maker 
to grow very little of that which re- 
quires the owner to be much on his 
knees. I like a little of this sort of 
work—very little, and what I get of it 
gives a relish to hammocks and veranda 
chairs. I am willing to get down to 
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weed one or two rows of beets for greens 
and a few carrots for early slicing in 
butter, but for the most part I prefer 
to buy my parsnips, beets, and onions. 
The kitchen garden which I have 
spoken of before, not far from the door, 
can accommodate a few herbs and tur- 
nips, and such things as the mother may 
want to pull in haste. 


The right sort of country woman is 
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These two are about a!l the herbs that 
we need, provided only we can get a 
handful of celery seed or of parsley 
seed when we want it. Perhaps it 
might be as well to keep this corner 
open to a few roots of parsley. I am 
glad to say that carraway and fennel 
seeds are not as much in use as former- 
ly. In the old-fashioned days we had 
to nibble at a bunch in church of a Sun- 
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coming by and by, who will do nearly 
all the gardening and much of the fruit 
picking. I do not think a woman should 
do only indoors work. Hers are by all 
means the hardest tasks in ordinary 
American life—in the country. I pity 
the dragged-out housekeeper, sweeping, 
dusting, washing dishes—what a dreary 
and detestable monotony of life. The 
coming woman will help out of doors 
and the coming man will help with the 
work indoors. 

But this kitchen garden fits the inter- 
lude, as work is now divided. It should 
be half flowers and half vegetables, with 
a corner for summer savory and sage. 
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day, during the long sermons and pray- 
ers, to keep our heads from nodding. 
However, let the woman do as she 
pleases; this kitchen garden ought also 
to be full of whimsies—where a wom- 
an’s hobbies show themselves—changing 
every year if she desires. I have my 
hobbies also in the orchard and field. 
Give her help when she asks for it, and 
make no masculine remarks. Some years 
you will find forget-me-nots and mign- 
onette; other years petunias and stocks. 
I have never seen a real Nature lover 
who did not change likes and_ tastes. 
I have had my dahlia spells and my as- 
ter years, and just now am delighting in 
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phloxes and hollyhocks—the nasturtium 
alone has remained a perennial delight. 

I am sure that I hear you say, Where 
now is this garden that we are to make? 
So far as we can see you have turned 
our whole property into one great floral, 
vegetable, and small-fruit park. Is that 
your notion of a country place? You 
have hit it exactly. Every corner and 
nook of a country home should bloom 
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with something and bear something. 
My new neighbor just over the fence 
asked me if I objected to his cutting the 
tendrils of a huge grapevine that, climb- 
ing forty feet high on a wild cherry tree, 
hung down in great loops and tangles 
over his way as well as mine. 

I told him he could do as he pleased, 
but I would advise him to wait until 
the middle of May. With May every 
line and loop was alive with flowers, 
and the fragrance went in waves over 
his lawn and into his house. He said, 
“IT would not cut it for one hundred 
dollars.” One must, however, consider 
his neighbors in planting, for if trees 
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reach over they may cause a quarrel; 
somehow the more acres some people 
have the more uncomfortable they are 
about boundary lines. 

Apples that fall over the bounds be- 
long to the land where they fall. If a 
grapevine creeps inquisitively through 
the fence your neighbor may shear it off 
close to the boards—that is, if he have 
a bit of spite in him. A quarrel is al- 
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ways in reach of the quarrelsome. Veg- 
etables make less quarrels, but you may 
as well be careful about your compost 
piles and not have them where the drain- 
age can be complained of. 

I can hardly escape the necessity of 
making one or two lists for you in the 
way of best things to plant, the real in- 
valuables for a quiet country garden, 
the varieties that I have tested and am 
willing to indorse as first rate. Of as- 
paragus there is nothing to compare 
with the improved French Argenteuil, a 
variety that was brought to this country 
and first planted in South Carolina. It 
is the earliest by ten days, the largest, 
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and the most delicious. In market it 
brings twice the price of any other var- 
iety. 

If you love this vegetable as I do, 
you will have a tidy bed at least two 
rods square, and it will be absolutely 
clean of weeds. A good plan will be to 
throw some litter over your asparagus 
bed as a winter covering and then burn 
it over as soon as the snow thaws in the 
spring. ‘The Conover’s Colossal is the 
variety generally grown and is very 
good, but by no means equal to the Ar- 
genteuil. 

Rhubarb, or pie plant as the house- 
keeper calls it, is generally a very infe- 
rior and watery affair, but the Linnzus 
is an improved sort, not quite so big as 
Victoria, but wonderfully better. I 
grow both sorts, because I like both 
quality and quantity, and both these 
sorts are good. I have already told you 
where to grow it, where it can get the 
richest supply of food. 

I have never seen any better than 
that which I saw growing just outside 
a Maine farmer’s barnyard. I think 
many a country homestead could adopt 
this plan of getting very early and. very 
luxuriant spring sauce. It is called pie 
plant because it makes delicious pies— 
when it is worked up by a born cook. 


Some Vegetables Worth While 


Among the beans there is nothing to 
compare with the new Burpee Improved 
Bush Lima. This is a real lima bean 
in size of pod and bean, but growing in 
the bush form. It produces magnificent 
crops, six inches long, full size beans, 
and moderately early. Of the cabbages 
you must find out by experiment, and 
the same with the celery, for there are 
dozens of varieties of each of these vege- 
tables, all having claim on the gardener. 
A small family in the country can grow 
all the cabbages they can use by setting 
plants in little vacancies among the 
berries or melons. 

Celery does not need the hard work 
that was formerly given to it, for it 
bleaches itself, and perhaps the Golden 
Self-blanching is about as near perfec- 
tion as we have yet come. It requires 
no banking except placing boards on 
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each side. If you have patience and 
will give special care, try a few cauli- 
flower plants, either the Early Alabaster 
or the Pearl of Denmark. I like this de- 
licious vegetable when it is well cooked, 
but, alas! it is easily spoiled. 

As for lettuce it is impossible to get 
it worth the plucking unless you can 
give it an exceedingly rich bit of ground. 
Try a place where you have had a com- 
post pile until the ground is saturated 
with food. Fork this up very finely 
and sow Mignonette and Golden Queen. 
Mignonette will give you, very speedily, 
small heads, about as big as your fist, 
and delicious. 

If there is room, make right here by 
the lettuce a small bed for beets, carrots, 
turnips, and salsify. Remember that 
this is the place where you must get 
down and pull weeds, as well as stand 
up and hoe them. ‘The richer the bed 
the smaller it may be, for you will get 
just as much from ten feet square in 
rich deep soil as you will from three 
times that space of hard soil. 

I give tomatoes precedence and am 
willing to spend more time and trouble 
with them than with most other vege- 
tables. They are started in a cold 
frame or hot bed, and no plants are ever 
set in the garden that are not as thick 
through as your finger. Thin them in 
the hot bed until they are very stout; 
then take them up with a liberal supply 
of dirt, set them out six feet apart, crowd 
down the dirt around them, mulch them 
thoroughly, and my word for it you 
will have to tie them to stakes inside of 
a month and the loads of fruit will keep 
you in high spirits. The two best va- 
rieties are Golden Queen and Living- 
ston’s Stone, although there are several 
of the reds of about equal quality. The 
Jack Rose and Earliana are notable for 
being very early and at the same time 
solid and of good quality. 

Melons are halfway between vege- 
tables and fruit, and there are so many 
thoroughly superb sorts that I can only 
give you a bit of my own experience. 
On my Northern home I have succeeded 
with Jenny Lind and the Emerald Gem 
among muskmelons, but with water- 
melons I have had no success whatever 
in this climate, with the single excep- 
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tion of a yellow-fleshed sort, the seed of 
which came to me from Italy. In Flor- 
ida the Florida Favorite and the Dixie 
are two of the more popular sorts, but 
the Triumph is a new sort that meets 
with great and deserved favor. Prob- 
ably Kleckley Sweets, Paul’s Bonny, and 
the Bradford are about even rivals and 
all worth testing. The Rocky Ford 
muskmelon is nothing more than the 
old Gem grown under favorable condi- 
tions. 

Now we have the sweet corn and the 
peas still to provide for. I grow no 
corn except hybrids of my own creating, 
crosses of the Black Mexican with the 
Minnesota, recrossed into Henderson, 
with the blood of the Golden Nugget 
intermixed. It is incomparably sweeter 
than any that I have been able to pur- 
chase. The two best peas that I grew 
during the last year were Senator and 
Carter’s Danby Stratagem. 

My ideal is always a plant that does 
not grow more than two or two and a 
half feet high, yielding heavily and of 
the finest flavor. For a long while I 
found nothing better than May Queen 
and A No. 1. Dainty Duchess is the 
newest claim to favor, and I know 
enough about it to give it special room 
in my next garden and highly recom- 
mend it. Onions and a few other vege- 
tables, I have already told you I leave 
entirely to the market gardener, of whom 
I can purchase. 

I have named enough to set you at 
work, and I can see you getting up very 
early in the morning all through the 
summer months to take a look at your 
growing things. I can see also the 
pride with which you carry in your first 
tomatoes or a bunch of golden carrots. 
Your rhubarb will make earliést spring 
joyous, and your string beans, following 
my directions, will not be all picked be- 
fore November. You recall what the 
Emperor Diocletian said when asked to 
resume his crown, “Come and see my 
cabbages.” 

By the way, I do not think that I 
have said enough about beans, but I 
have told you how they enrich the soil 
instead of impoverishing it. I advise 
you to grow them liberally and only of 
the best. My crossbreds are my pride. 
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The best of them will some day be 
placed on the market. I have reduced 
the selected sorts to five well-established 
kings of the legume kingdom. My ad- 
vice is that you use much of your en- 
thusiasm in starting new sorts yourself, 
There is nothing quite so noble as mak- 
ing this world richer by embodying 
your hopes and thoughts in improved 
foods for the human race. 

You have heard a good deal about 
Mr. Burbank, and perhaps you have 
seen some of his creations. If he had 
given us only the Burbank potato that 
would have been enough, but he is giv- 
ing us new vegetables and new fruits, 
so many that we might almost have a 
Burbank garden and a Burbank or- 
chard. Others are doing quite as ex- 
cellent work, and the time is coming 
when any decent farmer will be ashamed 
to die without leaving behind him some 
new product of his brains and skill. 


A Creator of Grapes 


Mr. T. V. Munson, of Denison, 
Texas, has given the world a list of at 
least fifty new sorts of grapes that em- 
body the finest possibilities of all our 
native wildings and the best foreign 
sorts. ‘The Rev. Mr. Loomis, of Japan, 
has added to his missionary work the 
exploitation of the Japanese persim- 
mon in the United States. I recently 
heard a minister, seventy-five years old, 
say, “Well, I have not lived in vain, for 
I have given the world the best sweet 
corn yet produced.” His garden work 
seemed surer of being a benison than his 
pulpit work. 

Now you will say I have not pro- 
vided for a special flower garden, al- 
though I have suggested a big array of 
the beautiful. I am going to tell you 
how in a small country home to culti- 
vate some of the choicest flowers with 
the least possible trouble. Last spring 
I had three thousand tulips blossoming 
on my nine acres, but not one tulip bed. 
I simply thrust my tulip bulbs down 
through into the soil of my strawberry 
beds, between the plants. They come 
up.and blossom as if they owned the 
soil, but the flowers are gone and the 
stalks are dried before the strawberries 

















have got out of bloom. When we are 
picking our berries there is nothing to 
show that six weeks earlier this was a 
tulip garden, 

Lilies can be grown much in the same 
way, but the best I have seen were blos- 
soming in the vineyard right along 
through the grape rows. The easiest 
sorts for common country folk to grow 
are the tall White Candidum, a magnifi- 
cent lily for July, and the Japan Lanci- 
foliums for August. The Auratum, or 
Gold-banded, will do equally well, if 
planted nine inches deep instead of five. 
Our field lilies also do admirably under 
similar conditions. 

Nasturtiums ask only for a hard, bar- 
ren bank. You simply must not feed 


them, but you may give all the food you 
can to the pansies that grow just beside 
them. 


Now beyond these flowers make 
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a specialty of daffodils and iris in the 
spring, almost anywhere that you can 
press them down along by the hedges 


or the grape rows. Phloxes alone re- 
main as my hobby, and I will find room 
for this superb flower, because it is so 
profuse in bearing, and, if you please, 
you may cut it down for fall blooming. 
If you secure a few of the choicer sorts 
you will have no difficulty in raising 
seedlings that are improved on what you 
have set. Select your best seedlings, 
and in time you will have a collection 
worth the while. 

Otherwise among the flowers let your 
wife and children, as I have already 
said, run their hobbies. I am pretty 
sure that you will find plenty of sweet 
peas and China asters somewhere about. 

As for roses you can do as you please; 
you can either grow them in your shrub- 
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bery, or you can have 
garden. Only enough roses we will 
have; it is not home without them. 
Here is a little list to start you. I do 
not believe that you can do much better 
at the outset than to plant what are 
called the five Cochets. ‘These include 
yellow, pink, white, red, and crimson 
and are entirely hardy. If one had 
nothing else but this group, he would 
be well supplied with roses all through 
the blooming season. 

If you wish to select a few of the very 
best ironclads, out of what is called the 
hybrid perpetual class, take General 
Jacqueminot, Paul Neyron, Gloire 
Lyonaise, Prince Camille de Rohan. 
White American Beauty, or as it is 
sometimes called Frau Karl Druschki, is 
one of the most magnificent of our 
newer sorts. With this plant Betty and 
Killarney and J. B. Clark, a huge rose 
of fine quality. Of the hybrid teas I 
should select Joseph Hill, Souvenir de 
Wootton, Olivia, and Franz Deegan. 
All the roses in this class are pretty close 
to hardy. It might be well to hill them 
up a little during the winter. Virginia 
Coxe is one of the sweetest and most 
beautiful of the crimson roses. 


a special rose 


Roses To Be Cultivated 


Of the older roses my favorites have 


been Gloire de Miargottin, Her 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, Paul Ney- 
ron, Ulrich Brunner, and Clio. If 
your home is below New York City you 
can add largely to the list of tea roses; 
and if you have a home in Florida you 
may plant about everything that you 
can find in the catalogues and pick your 
arms full all winter. 

Perhaps I ought to add to the list of 
very hardy roses Captain Christy, Giant 
of Battles, Jubilee, and Jules Margot- 
tin. It frets me that I cannot add 
more to this list, all the while I am 
conscious that it is unwise. One of 
the oldest rose growers in the United 
States announced last year that his name 
would be borne by a new rose, which 
he considers the finest ever introduced— 
that is “Charles Dingee.” Look out 
for this. 

Of course we are not to overlook our 
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berries, although they have been in the 
garden but a very short time. When [| 
was a boy we never thought of grow- 
ing a garden blackberry, or raspberry, or 
strawberry. When we wished for ber- 
ries we went into the forest clearings, 
and for strawberries into the pastures 
and meadows. Now we have varieties 
that take to culture, and most of them 
will do nothing out of cultivation. 

Of raspberries and blackberries, mul- 
berries and huckleberries I shall talk in 
an article on Orchards and Small 
Fruits, because nowadays we grow these 
berries along with our plum trees and 
pear trees. The strawberry only re- 
quires a place under the head of gar- 
dening. And gardening it is, for of all 
the plants that we grow, not one re- 
quires more care and work to get good 
results than the strawberry. The soil 
must be friable or mellow, thoroughly 
cultivated and clean, and easily irri- 
gated. When the plants are growing 
they must be fed well, and you have 
to move your beds about every two or 
three years. In spite of all this a small 
strawberry bed is an absolute essential 
to a happy country home. 

I think I have planted nearly all the 
new sorts of these berries that have come 
out, all the way back to Wilson’s Al- 
bany, still sold as the Wilson. Some of 
these were superb berries, and one of 
them, the Cumberland Triumph, still 
creeps around in my orchard. The 
Sharpless appeared about 1880, and it 
was the first revelation of bigness and 
goodness combined—a literal mouthful, 
and destined to be the parent of a won- 
derful progeny. 

From that day we have had a succes- 
sion of startling strawberries, each new 
one always seeming to reach the very 
climax of evolution. We could have 
got on very nicely if nothing better had 
turned up than Jucunda and Green Pro- 
lific. But human ambition was aroused, 
and horticulturists had discovered what 
they could do. I think not less than 
one hundred kinds of strawberries fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, each one 
displacing the other, until at last we 
seemed about to settle down on Brandy- 
wine. 

In my judgment, at present, the best 
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all-around strawberry is William Belt, 
although it has two or three close rivals 
in Cardinal, Glen Mary, and some of 
Thompson’s seedlings. It is not quite 
a new berry, but has stood a thorough 
test for fully ten years, everywhere and 
under all conditions, and has proved 
able to give big crops of delicious fruit. 
Sample is another good and reliable sort 
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be a deserved favorite, but still better 
was the old Bubach No. 5—a really re- 
liable berry that has been tested for 
twenty years. William Belt, however, 
will stand neglect or even abuse, and 
still give lots of big, rich berries, as if it 
really enjoyed your amazement when 
you walk along the rows or lift the 
leaves. It will fight its way with weeds 
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EVEN A STONE WALL MAY BE MADE 


for general culture, and so is Chesa- 
peake, and for a just-right year Haver- 
land is a wonder—only it is not good 
for a very dry or a very wet year. It 
lays whole handfuls of strawberries 
down on the ground, so many and so 
big that the stems cannot hold them up; 
mulch underneath is needed. 

If you will give it hill culture and 
very rich soil, Marshall will astonish you 
for size, and its quality is rarely equaled. 
In Florida I found Lady Thompson to 








TO FURNISH ITS SHARE OF BEAUTY. 


and grass, and still give a crop. This 
is my personal choice, except possibly 
one or two of my own seedlings. 
However, do not think that laziness 
and strawberries can ever harmonize. 
Keep the dirt stirred until picking time 
comes; have plenty of mulch between 
the rows, and, finally, as cold weather 
comes, cover your beds lightly with com- 
post—not too heavily, for there is dan- 
ger of rotting the plants. I always al- 
low the leaves to show through the 
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covering. ‘There has been a great deal 
of talk about the sex of strawberry 
plants and the necessity of securing pol- 
len from perfect blooming sorts to bring 
into fruitage those which lack stamens. 
There is something in this, of course, but 
if you plant two or three sorts in adja- 
cent rows this problem is solved. Mar- 
shall and William Belt can take care of 
themselves alone. A new sort called 
Norwood has just been placed on the 
market, but the stories about it are so 
amazing that I will do no more than 
mention it in this article. It seems to 
be as big as a red Astrachan apple; I 
hope not. All we want of a strawberry 
is to just go into the mouth, or at least 
to accommodate itself with a single split 
from a silver knife. 

What we have to say about spraying 
will come in a little later, in another 
article, but we must not omit the hot 
bed. The hot beds and cold frames are 
needed all the time, not only to start 
tomatoes and cabbages for very early 
planting, but later for pinks, sweet Will- 
iams, and anything that you have in 
the way of biennials and perennials. I 
like best beds built against a stone wall, 
if you have one, and I would make the 
walls of the bed itself of stone or brick. 
The length must depend entirely upon 
how much space you need, but the width 
should not be over three to four feet. 

The slope, if possible, should be to the 
east or south, or the southwest; best of 
all to the southeast. A wooden frame 
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is often the best that you can do, and 
it should be in a sheltered nook, behind 
a hedge, or possibly in a corner of the 
barn. The make-up is simply horse 
manure fermented and over this a layer 
of very fine rich mold. For some seeds 
I prefer pure sand and for others leaf 
mold. You can generally find about 
what you want around the edge of the 
barnyard. 

You are at last in your country gar- 
dens, and the puzzles will begin to pro- 
pound themselves, while others will 
solve themselves. I have only tried to 
answer a few of your questions, although 
you are bubbling over with more in- 
quiries. Do not be foolish enough to 
write them, but study them out for your- 
self. Remember all the while that you 
have no moral or physical right to ex- 
haust your land. Find out how to 
make soil and how to keep it rich. You 
and I will have another talk on this 
subject by and by. 

There is almost always fertility be- 
low to bring up—especially in sandy 
land, and there is always a wealth of 
plant food in the air to bring down. 
The sum of your problem, and all your 
problems, is how to get at the nitrogen 
which you own overhead and the phos- 
phates or potash that you own down 
below. 

Roll up your sleeves and at it. I wish 
you may be so happy that you will un- 
derstand how it was that the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden. 


DRIVING AN AUTOMOBILE 
WITH BRAINS 


T is a comparatively easy matter 
even for the veriest tyro in motor- 
car driving to acquire an apparent 
facility with his hands and feet, 
which is based on nothing deeper 
than a knowledge of what the va- 

rious controls of the car will do when 
you touch them. It seems the simplest 
thing in the world, for example, to get 
your motor going by turning the start- 
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ing handle on the front. Yet the prev- 
alence of sprained thumbs among even 
licensed chauffeurs—recently alluded to 
editorially by a metropolitan daily— 
shows pretty clearly that, granting they 
know enough, they do not always use 
their brains to the extent of not grasp- 
ing the handle with the thumb when 
cranking the machine. 

This one primary step toward driving 
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your car illustrates aptly the difference 
between driving with brains and driving 
without. A slight woman has brawn 
enough to turn over a starting handle, 
but a prodigiously powerful man may 
do it wrongly, to the point of spraining 
his thumb or wrist, if he does not ap- 
ply his brains sufficiently to be always 
aware of the purposes of the movements 
through which his arm is going. 

The orthodox method is to stand di- 
rectly in front of the handle, grasp it 
with the four fingers of the right hand, 
but not with the thumb which must lie 
along the handle. Raise the handle to 
its highest point, press in, and turn 
down from left to right. When the 
handle has passed the lowest point and 
you begin to pull upward, you should 
feel a resistance caused by the compres- 
sion of the mixture, as one or more pis- 
tons rise toward the cylinder head. 

The theory is—and you will have to 
concern yourself with theory if you wish 
to drive with brains—that, when you 
have turned on the cock admitting gaso- 
line to the carburetor, opened the throttle 
somewhat so that a fairly rich mixture 


may flow into the cylinders, and pushed 
your ignition-advance lever back as far 
as possible (and not forward by mis- 
take), then as you pull upward you will 
feel a-resistance due to compression of 


the explosive mixture. You should 
reach a point just before you have made 
a complete revolution of the handle 
when a spark in one of the cylinders 
will ignite the mixture, start the motor, 
and jerk the handle out of your fingers 
—harmlessly if your thumb lies along it. 

This will probably happen if the com- 
pression of your cylinders is of the best. 
But the compression of cylinders deteri- 
orates with use and you may not feel 
the full resistance till you are at the 
very top of your upward pull or be- 
yond that point. The instinct of brawn 
is to push on down ove: the compres- 
sion. It is the cardinal rule of brain 
never to push down over the compres- 
sion for the reason that, in case you 
have left your spark lever forward, the 
spark will go off in some cylinder be- 
fore the piston has passed dead center, 
driving the handle violently backward 
against your palm. The safe and ra- 
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tional way, when you feel the resistance 
of compression increasing on your up- 
ward pull but you are unable to pull 
over it before reaching the highest point, 
is not to pass that point, but, releasing 
the handle from engagement, turn back 
and pull upward again, when you should 
turn over the compression on the up 
stroke. 

This may seem intricate enough to 
the motorist who wants to do things 
without thinking them out. If he is in- 
experienced enough not to have formed 
any bad habits in cranking, or if he has 
“gotten away” with them, escaping a 
serious sprain of thumb or wrist, he can 
convince himself thus: Let him set the 
switch of his ignition circuit at “off,” 
turn over his starting handle several 
times thus compressing a fresh charge 
in each cylinder, and then simultaneous- 
ly switch on the ignition and push the 
spark lever sharply forward to the limit. 

If this does not cause ignition in one 
of the cylinders and start the motor, he 
may switch off the ignition, push the 
spark lever back, turn over the crank 
several times, switch on the ignition 
again, leaving the spark lever as it is, and 
then pull the crank upward over the re- 
sistance. The motor should start before 
he can push down on compression. This 
process will teach him something of the 
feel of compression just before the point 
where he can pull over it. 


Will Not Drive Itself 


A whole chapter almost could be writ- 
ten on cranking a car for those who de- 
sire to master the ultimate finesse of 
driving. It is obvious that finesse of any 
kind is impossible without the applica- 
tion of brains. Rudyard Kipling once 
aptly summed up the situation in which 
the driver of a motor car finds himself 
as regards brains. 

“A horse,” he said, “in most harnesses 
does the work for which his driver is 
paid; and when. the man is more than 
usual drunk, the beast will steer him 
home. Not so the car; she demands of 
her driver a certain standard of educa- 
tion, the capacity of unflickering atten- 
tion, and absolute sobriety.” 

It does not require a temperance lec- 
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ture to make plain that there can be no 
“driving with brains” that are fuddled 
by drink—even to those who have but 
a primitive notion of what the manage- 
ment of a car in motion involves. But 
that “certain standard of education” de- 
manded of the automobile driver must 
be based on some native intelligence and 
considerable careful study, to supple- 
ment a knowledge of what the controls 
of a car will do, by an understanding 
of how they do it and why they are 
needed for the work they are designed 
to perform. 

For example, you know perfectly 
well, without ever having seen an auto- 
mobile, that the brakes are intended to 
stop it. But when you begin to drive 
you discover two brakes. One is oper- 
ated by a foot pedal and usually ex- 
ercises a drag on the countershaft; the 
other responds to a hand lever which 
you soon learn to distinguish from the 
change-speed lever and the reverse lever, 
all three being situated conveniently to 
your right hand. It does not require 
much investigation to learn that this 
hand brake operates band friction on 


one or both rear-wheel hubs of your au- 
tomobile. 


How to Use the Brakes 


But you must go further in the use 
of your brains and learn that the foot- 
pedal brake on the countershaft puts 
a frictional strain on the transmission 
system of the car. This is quite acute 
on the countershaft and its bearings 
where an excessive strain is likely to do 
costly damage. The obvious deduction 
is that this transmission brake should be 
applied only when driving in a crowded 
street or when your car is traveling not 
more than eight or ten miles an hour. 
Then by brief and gradual application 
of this foot brake you can safely bring 
the car down to a slower speed or a 
gradual stop. 

The action of the hand brake is to re- 
duce the revolution of the rear wheels 
and its frictional force is confined almost 
entirely to them and the tires. It is, 
therefore, to be applied whenever you 
want to bring your car to a full stop 
from some fair degree of speed, or to a 
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sudden stop necessitated by danger, or 
in controlling speed on long, heavy 
grades. 

Even when you realize all this, you 
understand but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of braking the car, and the alert 
brain must always be in communication 
with the sensitive hand, till they learn 
to work together automatically; in 
other words, until you have acquired 
the “feel” of the amount of pressure 
you are putting on the wheels, which 
should be no more than enough to 
check their speed up to a point just 
short of dragging the tires. Through 
experience—and experience is doing 
things consciously; that is, with brains 
—your arm will learn to apply a steady 
pull, which you will ease off a little 
just before the wheels begin to drag and 
then reapply with progressive force till 
the car stops in the shortest possible 
space without undue strain or wear on 
the tires. 

There would not be space short of a 
book to go into the minutie of every 
operation in which the motorist must 


_use his brains, in the sphere of driving 


alone. Mixing experience with gray 
matter is the essential whereby he must 
perfect his skill and satisfaction in the 
use of the car. But before that experi- 
ence, and always back of it, must be that 
right attitude of mind, the brainy atti- 
tude, as a talisman of success. Just as 
one cannot get the best use out of his 
own body without understanding as 
much gs possible of how its various 
functions perform their work, so the 
motorist must know not only the anat- 
omy of his car, but also the functioning 
of the mechanisms which go to make it 
complete. 

For example, in starting you know 
that the first thing to do is to open the 
throttle so as to admit the mixture to 
the cylinders. When you exercise your 
brains in the operation, you will seek to 
determine how far to open it. If you 
have a light-powered car, you will re- 
quire a fairly rich mixture in order that 
the fly wheel may be sent around at a 
good rate, thus heightening the power 
which the clutch must absorb when it 
is let in. In a low-powered car, unless 
the motor is started pretty strong, the 
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load thrown upon it by the clutch may 
stop it with undesirable strain. 

On the contrary, in a high-powered 
car the full force of the’ motor is more 
than is needed and the throttle should be 
but moderately opened. Here too rich 
a mixture will start your motor off on 
a race, and when this happens by mis- 
take, the brainy driver will throttle 
down at once and get it just right be- 
fore letting in the clutch. His object 
is to avoid the strain on the transmission 
which would otherwise occur. 

This sort of driver never leaps into 
his seat, jams in the clutch, and goes off 
with a jerk. He gets the proper “feel” 
of his throttle. The ear of experience 
tells him when his motor is running 
smoothly with sufficient power, and he 
lets it run for the moment or so neces- 
sary to obtain complete lubrication of 
the cylinders. Not till then does he let 
in his clutch—gradually; nor does he 
advance the spark nor change the speed 
gears till the car is in full, equable 
motion. 

Likewise in stopping, in addition to 
what has already been said about the ap- 
plication of brakes, the brainy driver re- 
members that in pulling out the clutch 
he is relieving his motor of a heavy load, 
and when he does so he is careful to 
forestall racing by retarding the spark 
and throttling down. Neither will he 
take chances on wearing the motor un- 
duly by letting it run for more than a 
minute or so while the car is at rest, but 
will switch off his ignition, and will in 
cither case set the change-speed lever at 
“neutral” so that the gears are nowhere 
enmeshed and the clutch is kept auto- 
matically out of contact. 


Brains in Changing Speed 


Perhaps there is no phase of driving 
in which brains are less frequently used 
than in changing speed. Of all the op- 
erations to which the cardinal rule of 
driving—“Do nothing suddenly’—ap- 
plies, this is the one. And yet any day 
in a walk on city streets your teeth will 
be set on edge constantly by the harsh, 
strident “growl” of gears jammed into 
engagement by motorists who should 
know better. 


The temptation is, of course, to yank 
the lever the moment the idea of a 
change of speed occurs to your mind. 
The thing to remember is that, theo- 
retically, the gears should be traveling 
at the samé speed before being shoved 
into engagement. Likewise the clutch 
should be thrown out or nearly so, to 
the point of slipping readily, to avoid 
undue strain on the shaft. 

In changing from low to high, by 
throttling down somewhat you make 
the motor act as a brake on the clutch 
shaft, which is tantamount to accelerat- 
ing the speed of the wheels. It would 
be necessary to do this latter to bring 
the higher gear up to the speed of the 
shaft. Since this cannot be done, slow- 
ing the shaft is the alternative. 

In changing from high to low, obvi- 
ously the wheels should be slowed and 
the clutch shaft accelerated, then re- 
leased from the motor as aforesaid. The 
gears then being approximately at the 
same speed, it should be possible to 
throw them into engagement by a steady, 
firm shove of the lever. They should 
be thrown in sharply or not at all. 

If they grind against each other, re- 
lease the lever and try again. Expert- 
ness in changing speed is well worth the 
patience and thought expended in ac- 
quiring it, both in the saving in wear on 
the car and the increased comfort of 
riding. 

Driving on gradients is another art 
which calls for the use of brains. The 
uninitiated, while admitting perhaps 
that going uphill involves some difficul- 
ties, can see no great education required 
for coming down. Yet it is quite easy 
to damage the car seriously by doing 
the latter thoughtlessly. The general 
practice is to use the motor as a brake, 
which is done by cutting out the igni- 
tion and throttling down or off alto- 
gether, leaving the clutch in. 

The pistons are now being forced 
against the compression by the clutch 
shaft, instead of vice versa as in normal 
running. ‘This tends to slow the shaft 
and consequently the wheels. The dan- 
ger is in coming down so fast as to over- 
run the speed at which the motor is 
designed to work to capacity, thus seri- 
ously injuring it. Hence the hand brake 
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must be used to keep the speed of the 
car down below this point. On steeper 
grades employing the low-speed gear in- 
creases the braking effect of the motor. 

There are some long, easy gradients 
down which it is safe to coast—with due 
attention to having the hand brake 
ready—with the clutch thrown out and 
the speed gears at “neutral” the igni- 
tion and throttle being “off.” On 
reaching the bottom, estimate the mo- 
mentum, set the change-speed lever at 
the speed which corresponds to it, open 
throttle, and switch on ignition,. letting 
in the clutch slowly, when the motor 
will take up its cycle. Thus occasionally 
you can relieve the strain on the various 
bearings and allow them and the motor 
to cool somewhat and become lubricated. 

The driver must use careful judgment 
in determining whether the grade is 
long and easy enough to permit of this. 
Never coast down a steep grade, but 
keep the car fully controlled by the brake 
and the motor as explained above. 

In driving uphill, the object is, of 
course, to secure as powerful a “push- 
off” as the motor can put upon the tires 


of the driving wheels against the road, 
without causing them to slip and thus 


lose traction. The usual practice is to 
take an upgrade on the high speed and, 
when the motor begins to slow as it feels 
the extra load gravitation puts upon it, 
to change to the lower speeds progress- 
ively. The brainy driver must become 
familiar with the degrees of flagging in 
his motor to know when it is necessary 
to make the change and when not. The 
general principle is to change as little 
as possible on an upgrade. 

In other words the idea is to suit the 
speed to the load, and not change need- 
lessly simply because the car is running 
a little slower, so long as the motor is 
taking the load comfortably. The brainy 
driver retards the spark in that case to 
the point of best efficiency, and goes up 
a little more slowly, that is all. On the 
other hand, he is careful not to let the 
motor flag too much before changing, 
and he changes quickly at the proper 
moment so as not to let the momentum 
of the car fall below the point where 
the speed will prove effective. If he did 
he would have to change almost imme- 


diately thereafter to the first speed, and 
perhaps as quickly to the hand brake 
to keep from going down backward. 
Above all thifgs in changing speed on 
an upgrade he lets in the clutch very 
gently so as not to overload and stop 
the motor. 

In suiting the power to the load, in- 
telligent throttling and manipulating the 
spark will give you a range of speeds 
with the power of which on gradients 
experience will make you familiar. You 
may even find that your reverse speed 
will help you out on some hill where 
you have to turn around and “crab it.” 
This should only be done by making 
the turn and holding the car at full 
stop with the hand brake before throw- 
ing in the reverse. Reversing when 
the car is in motion should never be at- 
tempted as it is almost certain to do 
damage to the shaft. 

If you find that the reverse speed will 
not start you up the hill again, you will 
have to go down and either try again 
or abandon it. Of course you should 
know enough not to attempt to use the 
reverse in hill climbing unless its speed 
is lower than the lowest forward. 


Learn to Ride Backward 


It may not be often that the motorist 
is called upon to drive backward, but it 
is worth his while to practice it till he 
can steer with equal facility in either 
direction and can run backward a couple 
of hundred yards knowing all the while 
exactly what he is about. This ability 
is extremely valuable sometimes in ex- 
tricating the car from a traffic tangle, 
and an occasion may arise when it will 
be the means of avoiding positive danger. 

In judgment as to how and when to 
apply or control speed the driver must 
use his brains as actively as in any other 
motor matter. The rudiments of speed 
control lie in the throttle and the spark 
lever, and the reader may well review 
what was said of the manipulation of 
these in the first article of this series. 

Remember that the throttle controls 
the proportions of air and gasoline va- 
por compounded in the carburetor, the 
alembic of the automobile. It is better 
to err on the side of too much air than 
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too little. On the warm, dry days of 
summer more air in the mixture is ad- 
visable than when the atmosphere is 
cold and humid. Too rich a mixture, 
one containing a preponderance of gaso- 
line, lacks the oxygen to insure complete 
combustion, and is the secret of excessive 
carbon deposits in the cylinder, of over- 
heating and loss of power. 

Many cars have either automatic air 
valves or automatic carburetors, and in 
those that have not, some means should 
be provided for regulating the air in- 
halations of the carburetor so that the 
driver may acquire skill in obtaining the 
right mixture for all occasions. The 
only time the driver should allow him- 
self unusual liberty in opening the throt- 
tle is when an emergency requires un- 
usual power which the highly explosive 
property of a rich mixture provides. 

The spark lever controls the time at 
which the mixture is ignited in the cyl- 
inder head. No matter at how many 
revolutions per minute the motor is run- 
ning, to give the best results this ignition 
should occur when the piston is within 
ten to five per cent of its full upward 
stroke of compression. Within these 
limits early ignition accelerates the speed 
by giving a more powerful explosion. 
So in going uphill, as the force of grav- 
ity slows the revolutions of the motor 
per minute, the spark lever should be set 
back gradually notch by notch, so as not 
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HE muskellunge is so well known 


to anglers that it is unnecessary 
to describe its habits and nature, 


T 


or the noble resistance it displays when 


captured. I purpose rather to suggest 
that much more real sport can be enjoyed 
by using tackle like that employed in 
taking salmon of a similar size and re- 
sisting power; by discarding all lures 
which have three—sometimes five-treble 
hooks; by doing away with piano-wire 
leaders, thick hand lines, and short, stiff 
rods; by desisting from the mode of fish- 
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to explode the mixture before due com- 
pression in each cylinder has been ob- 
tained. On topping the grade on to a 
level stretch or slight decline as the en- 
gine begins to pick up again the spark 
must be advanced to meet the moment 
of proper compression. 

It shows an utter lack of brains to 
run with the spark lever always at a 
fixed point, since with a slow-running 
engine the mixture is exploded before 
being properly compressed, and when 
the revolutions per minute are near their 
maximum, the firing is too late. In 
both cases the cylinders become over- 
heated and a strain is put upon the crank 
shaft, while power is distinctly lost. 

Never retard the ignition in order to 
slow the engine and check the speed of 
the car. You will burn away the seat- 
ing of your valves, overheat your ex- 
haust pipe, and perhaps blow out the 
asbestos washers near the cylinder wall. 
The throttle or the switching off of the 
ignition altogether are the only legiti- 
mate means of cutting down your en- 
gine’s speed. 

Once the motorist has assumed the 
brainy attitude in his driving he may be 
safely trusted to acquire for himself a 
wealth of knowledge which will make 
him indeed an expert, capable of adding 
satisfaction and exhilaration to his own 
use of his car and to his guests’ experi- 
ence of it. 
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ing called “trolling” and raising the 
standard to the worthy plane of casting 
either with live bait or artificial lures. 

During a two-weeks’ trip last Octo- 
ber to Chautauqua Lake I noticed that 
trolling was exclusively employed, in 
some cases with hand lines, although 
most anglers used one or two rods with 
the lure trailing a hundred feet behind 
the boat just inside the great beds of 
pickerel weeds that grow seventy-five 
feet out from the shore. I assumed that 
few of these fishermen were experts be- 
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cause it requires no skill to troll, but 
considerable skill to cast a good-sized 
minnow. The latter, if done properly, 
however, gives much better results inas- 
much as the bait can be placed in more 
desirable hiding places of the musky. 

Like every other game fish the musky 
needs all-round good tackle, light, yet 
strong. So from past experience I pro- 
vided myself with a six-foot, six-inch 
steel rod, weighing thirteen ounces, with 
agate guides and solid agate top and a 
celluloid-wound, long-grip handle with 
the reel seat on top. I used a surf-cast- 
ing reel with throw-off handle to facili- 
tate casting and a leather thumb brake 
to retard rushes. 

This reel is rather heavy, but its large 
handle (stationary while casting) has 
such a powerful leverage that the very 
largest fish can-be mastered and the line 
retrieved quickly enough for the most 
rapid inward rush. Furthermore, it is 
capable of holding four hundred to six 
hundred feet of line which permits long- 
distance rushes in deep water. A good 
line is the first thing of importance that 
a bait caster must have for upon it alone 


depends the placing of the bait easily 
before the fish and the sure and safe 
landing after the strike. One of the best 
lines I have used is of undressed, hard- 
braid, undyed raw silk, tested to forty 
pounds’ pull. The other is a linen center 


line, tested to fifty pounds’ pull. Both 
are the same thickness, light in color and 
weight, the latter being hardly as pliable 
for casting as the pure silk, but it is 
much cheaper and will probably last as 
long or longer. The trials and troubles 
of bait casting are materially lessened 
by using a fine line such as those men- 
tioned. 

For casting purposes it is well to have 
a yard leader of fine four-ply woven gut, 
tested to forty pounds’ pull, to which 
should be attached by a barrel swivel a 
six-inch, wired-gut snell and to it fas- 
tened a single hook, number 9/o of 
wide bend and ample-forked barb, Van 
Vleck pattern. 

In every locality where the musky 
abides a different artificial lure and live 
bait is in use. In some places the spoon 
and spinner are taken in spring and a 
minnow or frog in the fall. In swift 
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runways of rivers some anglers use pieces 
of pork rind or red flannel cut in va- 
rious shapes to flutter from the hook at- 
tached to a spoon. Others hook a min- 
now or frog below the spoon or spinner, 
and many use only a good-sized silver 
chub or shiner hooked through the eyes 
or from underneath so that the point 
comes out at the back of the neck. The 
lips of most small fishes are not strong 
enough to hold well in casting. The 
same method should be used in hooking 
a frog, or any other live bait. m 

The variety of artificial minnows, 
spoons, spinners, and other devices have 
become so numerous within the last year 
or two as to make a fair choice diff- 
cult, but a medium-sized spoon attach- 
ment to any live bait is, to my mind, 
the most killing lure for muskies. A 
heavy artificial lure is inconvenient to 
cast; one that floats is better. Casting 
accidents which frequently occur will 
not always allow a quick enough retrieve 
before the heavy lure sinks to a snag or 
other troubles on the bottom. 


A Good Man in the Boat 


The greatest comfort to an angler in 
lake fishing is to be accompanied by an 
oarsman who is intelligent, quick, obe- 
dient and silent; one that is familiar 
with the lurking places of the fish forces 
the boat quickly to the desired spot with- 
in easy casting distance, moves to pas- 
tures new in the right direction and 
time, goes for deep water at once the 
fish is on, and goes backward or for- 
ward to assist the angler while playing 
the fish; in short, one who relieves the 
angler of the necessity of giving orders 
during the time his entire energies are 
centered on the fight. Such a boatman 
is a jewel of untold value. 

By far the best time for muskellunge 
fishing is May or June; then again in 
September and October up to freezing 
time. After spawning in the spring 
they quickly regain strength and activity 
by continuous feeding, yet they are at 
all times ravenously hungry. In the hot 
months of July and August they are 
sometimes caught in deep runways or 
holes at the sides of rapid streams, but 
they are not actively engaged in the 
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search of food and merely take the lure 
out of spite or ill temper. The muskel- 
lunge loves to lie basking in the sun 
among the lily leaves and pickerel weed, 
and a deftly cast minnow, even in the 
hot months, will sometimes tempt them. 

The most successful time of day is to 
fish from 10 A.M. till near noon; then 
again from 4 P.M. to dark. But muskies 
are exceedingly erratic. I fished for 
three days without a single strike; then 
all of a sudden, in a pouring rain at 
evening, I got vicious strikes at nearly 
every cast, landing two and losing two 
in the weeds after dark. The afternoon 
is by far the best; then it is that most 
often they are in the humor. Unlike 
pike and pickerel, which are always 
voraciously inclined, the muskellunge 
when good is very good, but when bad 
is very bad. 

When the boat is in position and still 
cast to the edge of the weeds. My cast- 
ing is limited to a side cast, but some 
make the more difficult overhead cast 
which will force the lure a greater dis- 
tance. Pick out a leaf or spot and aim 
for it; then reel in the bait or lure to 
about eight inches from the rod tip with 
the thumb of the rod hand pressed on 
the brake of the reel. Swing round 
with a steady sweep till the tip points 
to the direction where the lure should 
go while in flight and release the thumb 
pressure to let the line run at the right 
speed so that the spool will revolve 
without back lash or tangle. The thumb 
is the pivot of success and the amateur 
will find that practice in short casts is 
a necessary preliminary work to attain 
proficiency. 

When the lure touches the water the 
rod should be removed to the left hand 
so that the right hand may wind in the 
line. In recovery reel slowly because 
the fish rushes to the lure at right 
angles, taking it sideways—never from 
behind—and for that reason it frequently 
fails to get hooked. If that is the case, 
take no notice but continue to reel slow- 
ly in, as it will rush for it again and 
again, sometimes following nearly up to 
the boat. If the spot is known to be a 
good one, a number of casts should be 
made before a new place is tried as the 
musky is often unwilling to move from 
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its lair at the first cast; or it may be 
some distance away, perhaps in deeper 
water. 

With live bait a minute or two should 
be given before the strike for the fish 
to gorge the bait, but with a spoon at- 
tachment or any hard substance, the 
strike should be given immediately the 
lure is touched. Of course, there are 
times when a musky will snap at the 
bait with such violence as to set the barb 
at once. In such cases no strike is neces- 
sary; indeed, the impact is often so sud- 
den that a second after the fish is in the 
air and a slightly slack line may be neces- 
sary. All fish on taking any bait close 
their mouths at once; that is the time 
when a strike is most effective. When 
they feel that the bait is cold steel in- 
stead of a juicy titbit, their mouths open 
wide and the tongue attempts to flick 
the offensive lure from the jaws. 


When the Musky Fights 


Space forbids a description of the glo- 
tious battle that a musky can and does 
make. I have landed medium-sized fish 
in five minutes when no obstruction in- 
terfered. I have worked hard for three 
hours in a weedy lake and then lost the 
fish. Assuming that a medium-sized fish 
be eighteen pounds in weight—and I 
consider a fish that size to be the most 
aggressive fighter—a few things may be 
suggested to do and not to do in getting 
it to gaff. With a pliant rod, a large 
reel, a very long line, and the musky 
fast to a big, wide, single hook, the pos- 
sibilities of good sport are so varied and 
entertaining as to be scarcely matched 
by any other fish in fresh or salt water. 
The most important thing to do after 
the fish is hooked is to watch its move- 
ments above the surface in leaping and 
rolling and give it more line. By feel- 
ing get to understand its movements be- 
low the surface and take in line. 

Don’t neglect to have your thumb and 
reel brake always in position; don’t reel 
in the line by hand instead of using the 
reel handle, when the fish persists in 
rushing away, gradually press the brake 
harder on the reel. When it rushes 
headlong toward the boat, reel in with 
the utmost speed. Dip the rod tip while 
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it leaps and keep the tip upright while 
it resists. "The musky often rolls over 
and over the line, doubles up, and slaps 
its tail on its jaws to flick out the hook, 
runs under the boat, winds the line 
around submerged logs and rocks, digs 
its nose in the bottom, or goes around a 
clump of lily stems. All these things 
require considerable vigilance and quick 
action on the part of the angler. 

When at last the musky shows the 
white of its belly, work it near enough 
for you or the oarsman to gaff it. The 
gaff hook should be wide, at least two 
and a half inches from point to shank, 
and the handle about four feet long, 
just thick enough for the hand to grasp 
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tightly around it. Gaffing requires a 
vicious, sudden jab in the back as near 
the middle of the body as possible, the 
same movement hauling the fish into the 
boat. It should be killed immediately 
with some blunt instrument, preferably 
of iron. The use of a revolver smacks 
of hunting rather than fishing. 

The qualities required to become a 
clever gaffer are deliberateness, true aim, 
and such force that the point may not 
slip off but will enter the body. Don’t 
extract the hook till the tail stops quiver- 
ing; let some time pass before you in- 
sert your hand inside its jaws. The 
safest plan is to prop the jaws open with 
a stick made and used for that purpose. 
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By Lewis LdIwin Theiss 


N the twenty-sixth day of 

June, 1908, the Yale 

and the Harvard crews 

were rowing their an- 

nual race at New Lon- 

don. The boats were 
close together and going at a terrific 
pace. As they neared the flag at the 
two-and-a-half-mile post, Griswold, the 
Yale stroke, fell forward and his oar 
dropped from his hands. There he sat, 
crumpled in a heap, with his head 
bowed between his knees. 

“Come on, Grisy!” yelled Cass, the 
coxswain, sitting opposite him. “For 
God’s sake, row!” Ide, the captain of 
the crew, splashed water on the help- 
less oarsman. Griswold roused himself 
and picked up his oar. For perhaps a 


dozen strokes he pulled wildly with it. 
When he dropped it again the Yale 
crew was done for. The race was lost. 
And it was lost because the stroke was 
out of condition. 

The question naturally arises, Why 
was such a man allowed to row? ‘There 
follows as naturally the answer: Be- 
cause no one knew that he was out of 
condition. He felt well and appeared 
well, and there was not then, nor is 
there yet, any test in general use which 
will reveal exactly a man’s actual con- 
dition. 

The system of physical examination 
generally used by trainers and physical 
educators consists mainly of an examina- 
tion of the heart and the lungs, with 
observations as to the skin, the eye, the 
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subject’s general 

bearing, and his loss 

or gain in weight. 

Of late years blood- 

pressure tests have 

also come into use. 

This system, with 

various modifications, 

is used by Dr. George 

L. Meylan, adjunct 

professor of physical 

education at Colum- 

bia University; Dr. 

Thomas A. Storey, 

of the College of the 

City of New York; 

Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 

gent, of Harvard 
University; Dr. 

William G. Ander- 

son, of Yale Univer- 

sity; Dr. J. H. Mc- 

Curdy and Mr. E. E. 

Berry, of the Spring- 

field Training School ; DR. C. 
Dr. Louis Welzmil- 

ler, of the West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
New York; Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. 
E. Raycroft, of the University of Chi- 
cago; and other leading physical edu- 
cators. ‘These methods, therefore, may 
be regarded as the most approved means 
of determining man’s efficiency. 

That examination by these methods 
shows the subject’s general condition 
there can be no doubt. Any organic 
unsoundness is certain to be revealed 
thereby, and a shrewd observer can 
usually detect staleness and lack of tone. 
Some of Dr. Welzmiller’s observations, 
for example, are striking. Despite the 
general accuracy of such examination, 
however, the fact remains that they are 
largely guesswork. That is to say, 
they are not based upon any scientific 
test which is known to give an accurate 
indication of a man’s condition at any 
given moment. In view of this fact 
special interest attaches to a test of con- 
dition elaborated not so long ago by Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, director of physi- 
cal training and athletics in the public 
schools of New York. 

This test consists of a comparison of 
the systolic blood pressure and the 
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heart beat in the 
recumbent __ position 
with the blood pres- 
sure and the heart 
beat when standing. 
If the blood pres- 
sure rises when the 
subject stands and 
the heart rate  in- 
creases little or none 
} at all, the subject’s 
condition is  excel- 
i lent. If, when the 
standing position is 
assumed, there is no 
rise in blood pres- 
sure, or if there is a 
fall, and the heart 
rate is greatly ac- 
celerated, the sub- 
ject is in poor condi- 
tion. 

For the purpose 
of grading subjects 
according to the con- 
dition indicated by 
the test, Dr. Crampton has arranged 
this scale: 

Pressure INCREASE 


+10 +§ o 
BC 


Boop 


D 
E 
F 1 


' D 

Increase in heart Cc E 
. oe 

G 


Interpreting this scale, we have with 
an increase in blood pressure of ten 
millimeters, if occurring with an in- 
creased heart rate of only five, the index 
A, showing the best possible condition. 
If accompanied by an increase of thirty- 
five heart beats, the same increase in 
pressure would give an index of E, and 
soon. The letters A, B, and C indicate 
good condition. Anything below C is 
poor. 

The instrument for taking this test, 
Dr. Janeway’s blood-pressure instru- 
ment, is simple and inexpensive. A 
leather cuff, lined with an inflatable 
rubber bag, is strapped around the 
biceps, and the bag is inflated until the 
flow of blood in the arm is stopped. 
The amount of inflation necessary ex- 
actly to stop the pulsing of the blood 
is, of course, just equal to the pressure 
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that forces the blood through the artery. 
This pressure is registered in a gradu- 
ated tube by a column of mercury. At 
the same time that the blood pressure 
is ascertained the heart rate is taken. 
The test is made with the subject first 
recumbent, then standing and requires 
less than five minutes for completion. 
The rationale of this test is as fol- 
lows: The successful accomplishment of 
every function of the body, the main- 
tenance of consciousness, and even the 
preservation of life itself, depend upon 
the brain’s receiving a proper supply of 
blood. The blood is forced up into the 
brain from the heart. This requires a 
certain amount of blood pressure. Such 
pressure comes from the beating of the 
heart and the action of the nerves which 
constrict the veins and arteries. 


Depends on the Nervous System 


When a person lies down the blood 
flows with nearly equal readiness to all 
parts of the body, including the brain; 
when this person rises to a standing po- 
sition, the force of gravity tends to 
drain the blood into the huge abdominal 
or splanchnic veins, as they are called, 
which are capable of holding nearly all 
the blood in the body. This tendency 
must be overcome by an increase in 
blood pressure. In the perfectly healthy 
person there is such a rise in blood pres- 
sure, when the standing position is as- 
sumed, with little or no acceleration of 
the pulse. 

In the weak, fatigued, or stale, there 
is not only little or no rise, but often a 
fall, in blood pressure. At the same 
time there is an acceleration of the pulse 
rate. In the first case the nervous con- 
trol of the arteries and the veins is in 
perfect working order; in the second, 
it is out of order, allowing the heart 
to “race,” like an engine without its 
governor. ‘This is another way of say- 
ing that the difference between the man 
in condition and the man out of condi- 
tion is manifested in the way the sym- 
pathetic nervous system acts. 

These facts as to the variation of the 
blood pressure were not discovered by 
Dr. Crampton, but have long been 
known to the medical fraternity. Dr. 
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Crampton, however, first saw their sig- 
nificance. He was the first one to in- 
terpret this variation in blood pressure 
in terms of condition, and his blood- 
pressure test provides, what is not pro- 
vided by the usual test of condition, a 
measure of the efficiency of the ab- 
dominal nerve system, or what the doc- 
tors call the “splanchnic vasomotor 
mechanism.” 

Many experiments have been made 
showing that the blood in the abdominal 
reservoir is controlled by this sympa- 
thetic nervous system. Drs. Hill and 
Barnard, two English physicians, placed 
a dog in the vertical position, with its 
head up, and cut its spinal cord. Im- 
mediately the blood pressure in the 
aorta, or main artery, fell to zero, and 
practically all of the animal’s blood col- 
lected in the splanchnic veins. Squeez- 
ing the abdomen brought the aortic 
pressure back to normal. 

Von Besold, a German physician, 
found that by stimulating an end of a 
spinal cord so cut, he was able to send 
the blood pressure up to seven times its 
normal height. These experiments 
show clearly that blood pressure in the 
dog is controlled by these nerves. Dr. 
Hill found that in a young man who 
had danced all night the blood pressure 
fell to such a point that he could not 
stand without fainting. When he sat 
down, and the mechanical compression 
of the abdomen forced the blood up- 
ward, he was all right. The reason 
for his condition was that the nerves 
controlling the blood supply were worn 
out. 

This nerve mechanism is very easily 
wearied by lack of sleep, by hard work, 
or by any unhygienic performance. 
Even the routine of our daily life ex- 
hausts it to a greater or less extent. 
This must evidently be so, because even 
when we are completely tired out we 
know that our hearts and lungs are 
structurally as sound as ever. It is our 
nerves that are exhausted. 

The impairment of the functions of 
this nervous mechanism ‘leads, as we 
have seen, to the accumulation of blood 
in the abdomen. For this reason the 
tired man at night likes to read his pa- 
per with his feet elevated. The com- 
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pression of the abdomen thus brought 
about mechanically forces back toward 
his head the blood that his tired nerves 
cannot control. The total failure of 
this nervous mechanism leads to the 
withdrawal of blood from the rest of 
the body and to death. The efficiency 
of this most important function, then, 
upon which depends blood pressure and 
the working of the brain, will, Dr. 
Crampton asserts, be an indication of 
the body as a whole, and an index to 
its general efficiency. 

If it is true that the blood pressure 
varies according to the condition of the 
vasomotor nervous system, then, as the 
day progresses and the subject gradual- 
ly becomes tired, his condition should 
be reflected in varying blood pressure 
and heart rate. To show that condi- 
tion is thus revealed, Dr. Crampton of- 
fers the following test made upon a 
perfectly healthy subject. 





Increase in 
pulse rate. 
Increase in 
blood 
pressure. 





A+ stept well, no ex 
| ercise. 


+ + 
> ~ 
° 


A-— |After lesson 
| physics. 
After lesson in 
| algebra. 
After lesson in 
French. 
A After lunch and 
rest; no coffee. 
| After lesson in his- 
| tory. 
After half 
slow run, 
Fifteen minutes’ 
hard exercise. 
B— |After five minutes’ 
| rest, feeling tired. 


11.45 A.M. A- 


12.20 P.M. B 


A- 
mile 
2.30 P.M. = 


2.38 P.M. 








This test showed clearly that when 
the first examination was made at 9.45 
A.M. the subject’s vasomotor system 
was in perfect working order. On 
rising to the standing posture, his blood 
pressure increased ten points and _ his 
heart rate remained constant. But as 
the day wore on and his nerves became 
tired, his heart was called upon to do 
more and more work. The noon hour, 
with its food and rest, refreshed the 
tired subject, the temporary refreshment 
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being accurately reflected by the test. 
As soon as work began again, the nerv- 
ous drain once more lessened the sub- 
ject’s vigor. When the last test was 
taken, his heart was not able, even with 
eighteen extra beats to the minute, to 
raise his blood pressure in the upright 
posture to the point to which, when the 
first test was taken, it had been raised 
by his nerves alone. 

Similar tests made by Dr. Crampton 
upon six-day bicycle racers in New 
York showed exactly the same thing. 
The strain of the long grind was ac- 
curately indicated in the constantly de- 
creasitg blood pressure of the contest- 
ants. Long before they quit the race 
many of them were shown by the test 
to be in such bad shape that they ought 
normally to have collapsed. Instead of 
doing so, they continued to ride vio- 
lently. 

The reason was that their blood pres- 
sure was kept up by mechanical means. 
Their doubled-up attitude and _ the 
rhythmical pressure of the thighs upon 
the abdomen forced upward the blood 
that their worn-out nerves could no 
longer control. But the minute they 
left their bicycles and stood erect, many 
of them were practically helpless. The 
blood-pressure test, therefore, gave an 
accurate indication of their condition. 


What the Test Will Not Do 
Those who doubt that this blood- 


pressure test is the infallible measure 
of efficiency that Dr. Crampton asserts 
it to be advance a number of arguments 
against it. Dr. Storey says that the test 
will not reveal organic unsoundness. 
Several subjects upon whom he tried 
it had valvular trouble of the heart of 
which the test showed no evidence. Mr. 
Berry found that some men, after walk- 
ing a mile, gave a test that indicated 
poor condition. “It seems to me rather 
absurd,” says Mr. Berry, “to insist that 
these men are out of condition.” Other 
men advance similar arguments against 
the test. 

To these objections Dr. Crampton re- 
plies: “Dr. Storey’s results show that 
this test will not do what it was never 
expected that it should do. This test 
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will never discover a damaged heart 
valve any more than it will a decayed 
tooth. It does not test the heart at all. 
It does, however, record with fatal ac- 
curacy the integrity of the working of 
the vasomotor system, which is a sure 
indication of bodily efficiency. The 
body may adjust itself perfectly to a 
damaged heart, and the man with the 
damaged heart may be in full possession 
of his normal vigor. This is a test of 
vigor and not of organs. It will never 
supplant the stethoscope. 

“As for Mr. Berry’s objection, he 
probably would find that the ‘some 
men’ tested actually were in poor con- 
dition. He must have found others 
who were not. Nothing except stand- 
ing still will weary a man more than 
a slow walk.” 

Every one of the men who dispute 
the infallibility of Dr. Crampton’s test, 
however, makes some use of it. Prac- 
tically all of them have at times ob- 
tained results strongly corroborative of 
the assertion that it furnishes an ac- 
curate indication of condition. 


Test Will Not Lie 


“T have several times detected bad 
condition by this test,” says Mr. Berry, 
“when other indications were not ap- 
parent.” 

Dr. Meylan has by this test on sev- 
eral occasions detected lack of condition 
in men who otherwise gave no sign of 
their real physical state. One Colum- 
bia student whom he examined had an 
exceedingly low blood pressure and a 
very high pulse rate. Yet the student 
insisted that he was well. After long 
questioning Dr. Meylan learned that 
he was just getting over an attack of 
the grippe. His system had not yet 
recovered its tone. 

Another student whose blood-pres- 
sure test indicated that something was 
wrong insisted that he was “feeling all 
right.” That night he was taken down 
with an extremely aggravated case of 
tonsilitis. 

Dr. McCurdy tried the test on Long- 
boat, the Indian Marathon runner, two 
days before the latter made his cham- 
pionship record at Boston. ‘The test 
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showed that Longboat, who had been 
slightly upset by travel, was not fit to 
run. Longboat’s trainer scoffed at the 
idea and sent the Indian out to go five 
miles. At the end of two and a quarter 
miles Longboat stopped exhausted. His 
blood pressure was so low that it could 
not be taken when he was standing. 
Upon Dr. McCurdy’s suggestion, he 
was put to bed and kept there and by 
the time of the race he had recovered 
his tone so well that he won in record 
time. 

Few of the men using this test have 
taken the same pains to follow up their 
investigations that Dr. Crampton has 
to follow up his. Therein may lie the 
cause of disagreement. 

“You must remember,” says Dr. 
Storey, “that most physical directors 
use the test merely as medical examiners. 
Dr. Crampton uses it both as examiner 
and trainer. He has followed up his 
tests by determining the actual efficiency 
of his subjects in a way that few other 
physical directors have done. It is quite 
possible under those circumstances that 
he might get results different from 
ours.” 

It is just this thoroughness of experi- 
mentation that has made Dr. Crampton 
confident that his test is accurate. He 
has examined scores and scores of sub- 
jects, following up his tests by observa- 
tions of their actual performances. The 
invariable agreement between test indi- 
cations and actual performances is 
striking. 

Of all the subjects examined, Dr. 
Crampton has found only three whose 
tests gave ideal reactions. The first of 
the trio was a football player eighteen 
years old. He weighed one hundred 
and eighty-one pounds, and was very 
muscular. His examination gave the 
following figures: 


Pulse rate. 


Blood pressure. 


Standing 
Difference 
Estimation as per scale A+-. 


This test shows the least possible in- 
crease in pulse rate, zero, with nearly 
the greatest possible increase in blood 
pressure. The subject’s performances 
as a football player corresponded with 
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this test. On an unusually successful 
team, he was a particularly successful 
player. He was practically untiring, 
was never laid out, and was physically 
remarkable in every way. 

The second “perfect” case was that 
of an assistant director of physical train- 
ing, who was always in the best of con- 
dition. He was remarkably “long- 
winded” and shone particularly in 
contests that require great stamina, such 
as wrestling and basket ball. The third 
of the trio was a student of good though 
not unusual mental and physical ability. 
He was a member of a track team and 
his specialty was long runs. He showed 
no extraordinary speed, but was able 
to “keep at it” and to finish strongly. 

These cases, though showing exact 
correspondence between test indications 
and physical efficiency, are far less strik- 
ing than other cases where men who 
looked well and felt well performed 
with equal correspondence to tests that 
showed them to be really not in good 
condition. One such case was that of 


the writer, who at the time of the ex- 
amination both felt and appeared well. 


Dr. Crampton took the test, and after 
making his computations, said with a 
smile: “I’ve caught you with the goods 
this time. You were up late last night. 
Your condition is poor—by the scale, 
1.” 

He was correct in both assertions. 
The writer had worked the night be- 
fore until long after midnight, and in 
a game of hand ball played soon after 
the test showed a surprising lack of cus- 
tomary “form” and stamina. 

A second case was that of a school- 
teacher, thirty-five years old. He had 
been an athlete and a trained sprinter. 
At three o’clock on the day before the 
test, he reported that he was “in good 
shape.” At eight-thirty o’clock on the 
next day, his test showed a pulse rate 
of + 36 and a blood pressure of 
—12, an evidence of very poor condi- 
tion. He ran three blocks after a car 
and felt somewhat dizzy on standing. 
He passed a miserable day. His “feel- 
ings” and his actual condition had been 
at opposite extremes. The blood-pres- 
sure test revealed what his condition 
actually was. 
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Another instance was that of a second 
school-teacher, who also was an athlete. 
He weighed one hundred and _ ninety 
pounds and was one of the twenty best 
tennis players in the United States. He 
was tested one morning after he had had 
only six hours sleep and had eaten a 
hurried breakfast. His own opinion 
was that he was “in fair shape,” but 
his test at eight-thirty o’clock gave a 
heart rate of + 27 and a blood pres- 
sure of only + 6. At three o’clock his 
records were a heart rate of + 19 and 
a pressure of —o, putting him in 
grade E of the scale. 

He played tennis from four to six 
o'clock with a player very much his in- 
ferior. He won two and lost three sets, 
the score being as follows: 6—o, 6—3, 
6—8, 3—6, o—6. This result showed 
conclusively, what the test had already 
indicated, that he was out of condition. 

A further example is that of “Larry” 
Voorhis, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege football team who, by a goal from 
the field, tied the score in the 1909 
Penn. State-University of Pennsylvania 
game. When he was a member of one 
of the New York high school teams, 
Voorhis reported on the day that Dr. 
Crampton took his test that he was “in 
good shape.” At eleven-twenty o'clock 
his test showed a heart beat of + 36 
and a pressure of —6. Four times dur- 
ing the day his test was taken, his index 
being G, G, H, H. Upon being ques- 
tioned closely, he admitted that he had 
not been sleeping well. That night he 
was taken ill and did not report for 
work again for a week. 


Warning to a Quarter-Miler 


Of scores of other similar examples 
lack of space permits the use of only 
one. It is that of an eighteen-year-old 
quarter-miler, now a famous college 
athlete, who had been running a race 
every week or so for two months. A 
test showed that his heart beat was 
-+ 27 and his pressure — 2, placing 
him in grade H. He was warned to 
stop, but as he felt well and his trainer 
assured him that he was fit, he entered 
a race. He ran a very poor quarter, 
falling exhausted a yard from the finish 
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in a race that was won in time two 
seconds slower than his usual record. 

If further experimentation substan- 
tiates Dr. Crampton’s claim that his 
test is an accurate indicator of condi- 
tion, a great advance will have been 
made in physical education. By the use 
of this test physicians could determine 
not only how drugs affect the blood 
pressure, but also what is more signifi- 
cant, how they affect that most impor- 
tant function, the automatic nerve con- 
trol of the blood supply. ‘Improvement 
in a patient could be determined by this 
means much more definitely than can 
now be done by mere observation. 

To the physical trainer and the 
worker in practical hygiene it would 
give a means of noting progress in the 
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most important part of his work and 
of measuring his success in creating the 
conditions of health. To the athletic 
instructor, the coach, the oarsman, the 
prize fighter, it would furnish what has 
long been sought—an indication of the 
success of methods of training. 

It would enable athletic directors to 
calculate, as many times Dr. Crampton 
has calculated, the speed with which a 
runner will perform; and it would en- 
able him, when there are two or more 
candidates. for a position, to choose for 
each contest the man best fitted at the 
time for the struggle. Contests lost 
through the collapse of unfit contestants 
would become rare, and serious injury 
received from competing when unfit 
would be rarer. 
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MOTOR BOAT 


' EARN ITS BOARD 


Ly Lawrence la Rue 


EW YORK harbor is full 
of motor boats. Even on 
the coldest day of winter 
the keen observer can 
hear the steady “chug, 
chug” of a gasoline en- 

gine towing a heavily laden barge, or 
can see the white cloud of the steam- 
filled exhaust from the stern of some 
scurrying police patrol or revenue-service 
cutter. On the one side a pilot may 
be hurrying out to meet an incoming 
steamer in a newly completed, high-pow- 
ered motor boat, while on the other may 
be seen tlie hull of an old oyster dredge 
or small fishing smack on the way out to 
sea, the antiquated steam engine or un- 
reliable sails replaced by a sturdy gaso- 
line or kerosene motor. 

It will need the keen observer to note 
all this, however, for the majority of 
these motor craft bear such a strong out- 
ward resemblance to their steam-pro- 
pelled sisters that nine out of ten of the 
passengers on the ferryboats or the 
strollers along the Battery will fail to 


make any distinction between these two 
forms of power. For this reason the 
average commuter or resident of New 
York will be surprised to learn to what 
a large extent the gasoline marine en- 
gine is being used under his very nose, 
as it were. 

It is easier to recognize the motor- 
driven, open “auto boat” or the for- 
ward-cabined cruiser, for these are types 
distinctive of the use of the gasoline ma- 
rine engine, but when our average 
Gothamite awakens to a realization of 
the other uses aside from pleasure to 
which the gasoline motor is put, he is 
wont to exclaim, “What a lot of work 
those little things can do—and in all 
kinds of weather, too—but I don’t see 
much pleasure boat about ’em. It’s all 
work and no play.” 

Suppose, on the other hand, that our 
friend had been spending a part of the 
winter at Palm Beach, and had there 
seen for the first time a race between 
high-powered motor boats; his impres- 
sions would be quite different. This 
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time he would probably say to himself, 
“What a lot of fun a man can get out 
of a motor boat! They must be expen- 
sive toys to own, though, and I should 
think it would take a millionaire to keep 
one going. It’s everything going out 
and nothing coming in—all play and no 
work.” 

These are expensive craft to own and 
operate, and our friend’s impressions, 
whether gleaned in New York harbor 
or at Palm Beach, would be correct in 
either case so far as the type of boat that 
furnishes the basis of his ideas- is con- 
cerned. ‘These are the extreme classes 
of boats, however, and between the two 
there is a type, the value of which is 
measured both by the work the owner 
can obtain from his craft and by the 
pleasure it can give him. 

The most valuable boat of any of 
which I have heard belonged to a man 
who had a small farm on an island at 
one of the popular summer resorts in the 
eastern part of this country. This boat 
was not valuable so far as the price it 
would bring in the market, or the initial 
cost of it was concerned, for my friend 


did not pay over five hundred dollars 
for his 25-footer, complete; its value lay 
in the service it rendered him and in the 
fact that it was indispensable to him 


both for business and pleasure. It was 
the ‘family sea-horse,” ready to take him 
and his wife and children to market or 
to church at the near-by town, or to 
chug steadily up the river on a picnic or 
hunting trip. 

From early spring till late fall the 
little boat was in use—and generally 
from morning till night. On the first 
day on which the river was opened for 
navigation in the spring, the craft would 
be launched and on its way to the near- 
est town, three miles distant, for the 
lumber and timber necessary to repair 
the portions of the boathouse and piers 
that had been damaged by the breaking 
up of the ice and the high waters of the 
spring freshets; then the next day down 
the river with a heavy scow in tow for 
a load of stones for the piers and sea 
wall; back before dark, and then over 
to town again for supplies or the mail, 
or to take the family to a dance or a 
“sociable” —and the little craft would 
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follow out a program similar to this for 
several weeks. 

As the “season” opened and _ the 
boarders began to arrive, the boat served 
both as ferry and freighter, going over 
to the town to meet the trains and re- 
turning loaded with passengers; then 
back to town again for the trunks and 
baggage of the new arrivals. 

Early in the morning this “Jack-of- 
all-trades boat” was at work, for my 
friend had a small garden and kept some 
of the neighboring cottagers supplied 
with fresh vegetables. Only for an 
hour, however, would it assume the role 
of market boat, for at the end of that 
time the fishermen would be waiting to 
be towed in their skiffs to the inlet 
where the bass were supposed to abound. 

Did the boat loaf, during the day, 
while waiting to return for the fisher- 
men or to meet the afternoon train? 
Only long enough for a few gallons of 
gasoline, for if the day was pleasant 
some of the ladies and children would be 
ready for their outing on the water— 
the boat was remarkable for its steadi- 
ness and the safety with which it could 
be loaded literally to the gunwaes with 
human freight. 


The Owner's Turn at the Fun 


After the summer months were over 
and the boat had more than paid for 
itself in a single season, it was ready to 
serve as the pleasure craft for which it 
was first intended and to give its owner 
and his family several weeks of the en- 
joyment for which they had worked so 
hard. From passenger ferry, freighter, 
tug, mail packet, and vegetable boat, it 
became private yacht, fishing smack, 
hunting boat, cruiser, and even racer. 
Then it would take the owner and his 
friends to the pools where the bass were, 
or down to the marshes where the ducks 
flew low—and then flew no more. And 
as cruiser, it could easily accommodate 
two or three on a two weeks’ trip up a 
narrow stream to a lake where the hunt- 
ing and fishing were known to but few 
—and those few not the occasional visi- 
tor or vacatiqnist. 

Or the little craft could tow the un- 
gainly but comfortable house boat to an- 
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other part of the river, and with the 
family living on board, a change of scen- 
ery and surroundings could be obtained 
which would serve as a vacation to these 
people whose whole summer had been 
spent in giving a vacation to others. 
This outing would be at a cost less than 
that of a railroad ticket to the nearest 
county fair. 

And as a racer? Yes, indeed; there 
were other 25-footers in the neighbor- 
hood equipped with approximately the 
same power, and a contest between 
these, or with others provided with suit- 
able handicaps, furnished a race which, 
while of course not breaking any records 
in the matter of speed, was at least a 
close and exciting contest, and one more 
interesting to the little colony of natives 
than would be a race for an interna- 
tional cup between boats whose owners 
they were not able to call by their first 
names. 

Now do you believe that this five- 
hundred-dollar boat was a more valu- 
able little craft than one of ten times 
its cost? Of course the motor of this 


boat, during its few inactive moments, 


was not hitched to the churn and used 
to make butter, nor was it belted to the 
pump in order to keep the water-supply 
tank filled—these are only fairy tales of 
some visionist or press agent, and while 
possible of realization, are not practical 
—but as a boat it served in nearly every 
capacity imaginable and both worked 
and played for its master as well as 
though he had possessed a fleet of a 
dozen different craft. 


Places Where You Need a Boat 


Of course, not everyone who owns 
a cottage on some body of water suit- 
able for motor boating can expect to 
get the range of use from a power craft 
that my friend did—nor would he de- 
sire to—but to a less extent a 25-foot 
boat may be made the most valuable 
and important feature of a summer va- 
cation. This will apply particularly to 
a section such as the Thousand Islands, 
on the St. Lawrence River, where one 
or more summer homes will be on an 
island completely isolated from the near- 
est post office and source of supplies, 
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and a boat of some kind is an absolute 
necessity. 

Here it is as a means of communica- 
tion with the outside world, of inter- 
course with the neighbors, and as a 
conveyance for all food that the motor 
boat stands foremost, and a cottager 
would no sooner think of being without 
a power craft of some kind than he 
would of going without shoes in winter. 
In the consideration of most of the va- 
cationists here, the motor boat comes 
first, and the cottage, bungalow, or 
tent is of secondary importance. 

If a man’s business lies near enough 
to his summer home, or if he can get 
away from work for a week or so in 
the spring, he will find a stanch, 25- 
foot boat, equipped with a gasoline 
motor of from six to ten horse-power, 
a money saver and of the greatest help 
imaginable in preparing his place for 
the summer. ‘The high water and ice 
show no favors, and it is probable that 
the boathouse and piers of the cottager 
will need as many repairs as do those 
of the native—if not more, due to the 
lack of care throughout the winter in 
the case of the former. 

In this connection, one of the best 
investments that can be made is the pur- 
chase of a flat-bottomed square-ended 
scow on which almost any kind of 
freight can be carried. This can be 
towed by the little motor boat at a 
speed of four or five miles an hour, 
even when loaded with several tons of 
cargo, and will enable the craft to 
transport bulky articles larger than the 
hull itself, which would swamp it if 
loaded into the cockpit. This scow 
will probably be in almost constant use 
during the first part of the season, 
bringing lumber and stone for the re- 
pairs, household articles for the cottage, 
and coal and wood for the kitchen 
range and fireplace. 

During the season, the trunks and 
baggage of the arriving and departing 
guests can be carried on the steady, 
flat-bottomed craft much more safely 
than would be the case were they 
trusted to the diminutive “hold” of the 
little motor boat, and in hundreds of 
ways the scow will save several times 
the thirty or forty dollars of its cost. 
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If the motor boat is well finished in- 
side, the saving in scratches and digs in 
the woodwork alone will more than re- 
pay the trouble in towing the scow for 
the purpose of returning with but one 
or two trunks. 

Although not equipped with a steam 
scoop or like appliance, the little motor 
boat can make itself useful in the capa- 
city of dredge, clearing away the sub- 
merged stumps or logs that will prob- 
ably have drifted into shore or near the 
boathouse slip during the year. It 
should be made certain that all of these 
are removed at the beginning of each 
season, for a sunken log will damage 
a propeller or hull almost as easily as 
will a sharp rock. 

A man in the stern of the boat, with 
a stout line and long “pike pole,” can 
make fast to a projecting branch or 
limb of almost any submerged stump or 
log that would be a menace to naviga- 
tion, and although the motor may not 
appear to move it at first, a long-con- 
tinued pull will generally loosen the 
most obdurate. If the rope is attached 
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TRIP. 


to a cleat securely fastened to the stern 
deck, there need be no fear of putting 
too much strain on the boat. The pull 
should be steady, however, and the 
power should not be applied suddenly 
when the rope is slack, for the shock 
might tend to loosen the stern cleat 
or open some of the seams in the hull. 

It is really remarkable what a heavy 
load can be towed by a comparatively 
small boat. One of the most astonish- 
ing sights to the uninitiated is to see a 
small two-horse-power tender try to tow 
a yacht a hundred or more feet long. 
And it not only tries, but it does it— 
slow, to be sure, but steady, and with 
no more apparent effort on the part of 
the motor than if it was doing only its 
own work, and not that of three or 
four hundred horse-power as well. 

Of course, it would not be advisable 
to tow the large yacht any great distance 
under these conditions, for the little ten- 
der would be unable to defy a contrary 
breeze or current, but it demonstrates 
well the wonderful capability of a small 
marine motor. For services such as 





















AN EIGHTEEN-FOOT 


this and for acting as a messenger, sup- 
ply, and mail boat until the other craft 
are put into commission, a small motor 
boat is an absolute necessity, even to the 
man who owns a whole fleet of steam 
yachts, sailboats and racers. 

After the little motor craft has 
served for several days or weeks as 
heavy-duty tug and work boat, it will 
be transformed into a pleasure boat, but 
its work will still continue, for sup- 
plies must be brought and baggage and 
freight taken back and forth through- 
out the entire season. The arrival of 
the “family,” however, marks its initial 
appearance as a pleasure boat each sea- 
son, and hereafter it will present an 
entirely different appearance on the ma- 
jority of its trips. 

Flags will be flying from bow and 
stern, cushions will be placed on the 
bare lockers, chairs will be carried in 
the open portion of the cockpit, and an 
automobile or canopy top will be in- 
stalled for protection from the sun, 
wind, and spray. As a work boat it 
could carry none of these attachments, 
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TOWING A SLOOP. 





for all are luxuries which are more or 
less in the way and would be liable to 
injury while the craft was performing 
its rougher duties. 

For this reason a detachable automo- 
bile top which will fold back when not 
in use, equipped with side curtains, is 
probably the best form of canopy for 
the boat which must serve in all capaci- 
ties throughout the season. Such a top 
can be detached quickly, or can be col- 
lapsed and carried at the stern if it is 
desired to convert the craft into an 
open boat. The rigid, canvas-covered, 
wooden top, held firmly in place by 
stout stanchions, is a more substantial 
affair than the folding automobile type 
and will probably give more head room, 
but its permanent fastening renders the 
boat less easily convertible into an all 
round work craft. 


Then, too, one of the greatest 
pleasures of motor boating is a short 
trip with throttled motor on some 


clear, still, moonlight night; it is at this 
time that the advantages of a quickly 
detachable or collapsible top will be 
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most readily appreciated, for then any 
obstruction which interferes with the 
entire view of the heavens seems almost 
like a sacrilege. 

Notwithstanding the complaint of 
many of the guides at some of the once 
famous resorts that the increased use of 
motor boats has so scared the fish that 
they refuse to bite, it is on an all day’s 
fishing trip that a small power craft 
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and skiffs to the fishing grounds and re- 
turning with them at night. If the 
party is a large one and includes some 
really enthusiastic fishermen, the motor 
boat is of special usefulness. In this 


case early in the morning it will carry 
the fishermen to their destination, with 
the skiffs in tow, and will then return 
for the other members of the party who, 
in the meantime, have been preparing 
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CANALS ARE USEFUL MOTOR-BOAT HIGHWAYS. 


best demonstrates its usefulness as a 
work, or pleasure, boat—depending 
upon the results of the day’s labor and 
the temper of the members of the party. 
By the use of a motor boat a wide 
range of choice of fishing grounds may 
be obtained, and parts of the river too 
far away to be reached in a skiff are 
brought within easy access. 

Because a motor boat is a great aid 
to a fishing trip, it is not meant that the 
fishing is to be done from the craft it- 
self and that the small skiffs are to be 
left at home. The motor boat merely 
acts as a provision boat, ferry, and tug, 
carrying the supplies, fishermen, bait, 





the luncheon baskets for that feast of 
feasts—the “shore dinner.” 

At many of the popular summer re- 
sorts it is no uncommon sight to see a 
motor boat with eight or ten skiffs in 
tow bound for a distant fishing ground, 
and while such a string of skiffs would 
naturally indicate that the craft had 
been chartered by some large party, the 
privately owned motor boat will prob- 
ably be called upon to perform similar 
services to the extent of towing five or 
six skiffs. 

Even one skiff or canoe must be 
towed in the proper relation with the 
motor boat, and when several are trail- 

















ing behind, the matter of attaching all 
so that each will follow in the wake of 
the other is one which requires some 
experience. Every boat when under 
power leaves in its wake a series of 
stern waves which travel in the same 
direction and extend at right angles to 
the course. The problem of towing is 
to attach each skiff or canoe so that its 
bow will rest on one of these stern 
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stern wave, another two on the wave be- 
hind this, and so on. 

Not more than two should be towed 
on the same stern wave, and a single 
skiff is all that should be carried close to 
the power boat. Men should be seated 
in the sterns of several of the boats 
in tow to keep the slack from interfer- 
ing with the propeller of the motor 
boat when the power is shut off, and 
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THESE BOATS WERE BUILT FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


waves, for otherwise the craft in tow 
will not follow in the proper wake, but 
will “slew” rapidly from one side to 
the other and will eventually either fill 
with water or overturn from the jerk 
of the towrope. 

In towing a single skiff or canoe, it 
may be attached within a few inches of 
the extreme stern of the power boat. 
If the power boat is traveling at high 
speed, however, the towline should be 
let out so that the bow of the skiff is 
resting on the second or third stern 
wave. In towing a series of boats, one 
may be attached close to the stern of the 
power craft, two more at the second 


to help the long line around any sharp 
turns which may be in the course. 
Any weight in any of the skiffs in tow 
should be shifted to the extreme stern 
of the boat. 

One of the greatest pleasures to be 
obtained from a small motor boat is in 
preparing it for and entering it in a 
race with other craft of its class—a 
race in which the smooth and reliable 
operation of the motor and the efficient 
handling and jockeying by the naviga- 
tor count for more than does the pos- 
session of excessively high power. The 
ideal race consists of a speed contest be- 
tween boats of exactly the same design 
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of hull and driven by the same kind and 
size of motor. This enables each con- 
testant to start on even terms with all 
the others, and even though the maxi- 
mum speed should not be more than ten 
or twelve miles an hour, a close and 
exciting finish may be expected and the 
winner will have deserved his success 
on his own merits. 

It is hardly probable that at one sum- 
mer resort there would be a sufficient 
number of boats of the same design to 
enable a race of this kind to take place, 
unless several were built for the pur- 
pose of holding such contests. In the 
latter case, however, they would have 
been built for the purpose of racing and 
would be racing boats, and as such they 
could not. be included with the combi- 
nation work and pleasure boats with 
which we are dealing. 

A scarcity of boats of the same de- 
sign need not prevent interesting races 
from taking place providing a system of 
handicapping the faster craft has been 
devised. A handicap on a boat is, at its 
best, a very arbitrary arrangement, and 
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the dissatisfaction expressed with the 
old-fashioned “ratings” finally became 
so pronounced that they have been done 
away with to a large extent in national 
and international races. 

In the small amateur races, however, 
in which the contestants enter their 
boats for the fun they can get out of 
the event, some plan must be adopted 
whereby all entrants will be placed on 
an even footing. Measurements, cylin- 
der volumes, midship sections, and the 
like cause so much dissatisfaction as a 
basis for handicaps that it is probable 
that the only fair method is the “time 
trial” system. By this method each en- 
trant makes a round of the course under, 
supposedly, racing conditions, and the 
time that his boat makes is used as a 
basis upon which his handicap is figured. 

Although there is nothing to indicate 
that the owner has been making his 
motor do its best work on this time 
trial, the figures are accepted as handed 
in, without question or examination. 
To provide against any deception, in- 
tentional or accidental, any boat com- 
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SHADY RIVER REACHES. 





























A BOAT THAT GIVES 


pleting the course in the race in a time 
which is more than three per cent under 
that used as a basis for its handicap, will 
be disqualified. 

The summer program of the average 
cottager seems nowadays to include a 
trip or cruise of some kind for a few 
days to another part of the body of 
water on which he is spending his vaca- 
tion. ‘This is a feature of a vacation 
which has been made possible only by 
the development of the motor boat and 
its low cost that places it within the 
reach of everyone. Of course if it is 
desired to live aboard the boat for any 
length of time, a cruiser equipped with 
berths, a galley or kitchen, and some 
of the other “comforts of home” is 
necessary, but for short trips of not over 
a week or so in duration, our little 
friend, the 25-foot open boat may be 
made to serve the purpose admirably— 
and here we see it in still another role. 

By erecting a collapsible framework 
between the lockers on the opposite 
sides of the cockpit and covering this 
with the cushions from the other seats, 
a comfortable double bed will be pro- 
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BOTH SPEED AND ROOM. 





vided. Such a boat would have ample 
locker space in which to store the neces- 
sary provisions, and a small, portable 
kerosene or gasoline stove may be car- 
ried on which to do the cooking. 

For cruising purposes, it is evident 
that the permanent wooden canopy top 
with stout side curtains will furnish a 
more substantial protection from wind 
and rain than will the detachable auto- 
mobile top. As the average small 
motor boat would be expected to serve 
as a cruiser for but a few days in each 
season, however, and as an open boat is 
desired when it acts in some of its other 
capacities, it is probable that the small 
additional discomforts caused by the 
automobile top could be put up with on 
a short cruise for the sake of retaining 
the “‘jack-of-all-trades’”’ features of the 
little craft. 

It is not, however, until the vacation- 
ist adds houseboating to his list of sum- 
mer recreations that the full value of 
an all round motor boat will be real- 
ized. It is then that the advantage of 
a strong motor installed in a substantial 
hull will be seen, for a ten or twelve 
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horse-power engine in a 25-foot boat can 
tow a five- or six-room house boat con- 
siderably faster than a man can walk, 
and yet, when released from its burden 
after the destination is reached, the little 
craft is not so large but that it can 
serve as messenger, “runabout,” and 
sight-seeing boat and act as connecting 
link between the house boat and a base 
of supplies. Its draft will be small 
enough to allow it to navigate shallow 
streams and explore bays and _ inlets, 
and yet the hull will be of sufficient 
size to enable it to outride safely all 
but the severest storms. 

It seems that the average “pleasure- 
work-boat” of the kind that did such 
good and profitable service for my 
friend who ran the summer boarding 
house is the type best suited to the aver- 
age man, and whether he is able to 
afford but one or a dozen motor boats, 
such a craft is well-nigh indispensable 
to the vacationist who spends his sum- 
mers on a lake or river. It will work 


for him and play for him; it will help 
make repairs to his place; it will carry 
wood and coal and the baggage of his 
guests; it will act as tug and racer— 
and may win a cup for him as a result 
of a well-deserved triumph; it will take 
him and his friends to far-distant fish- 
ing grounds; it will supply him with 
mail and provisions; it will furnish him 
with a change of air, scenery, and sur- 
roundings on a day’s or a week’s cruise; 
and, in fact, it will increase the possibil- 
ities and pleasures of a vacation several 
times over. 

And what does it ask in return? 
Nothing, if it is a well-behaved boat, 
except that it be fed with gasoline and 
oil and used with common sense. And 
then, if allowed to hibernate in peace 
throughout the winter, protected from 
the ice and damp, stagnant air, it will 
be ready for another strenuous season 
after only a few days’ grooming in the 
spring. What better service could any 
man desire? 
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COWDIN, AMERICAN, DRIVING THE BALL BACK IN A GAME WITH THE ENGLISH TEAM 
AT LAKEWOOD, CAPT. DE CRESPIGNY, ENGLISH, APPEARS IN THE FOREGROUND, 































TAKING THE BALL DOWN THE FIELD AT LAKEWOOD. THE PLAYERS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
ARE: MILLER, ENGLISH; THOMAS, AMERICAN; COWDIN, AMERICAN, DE BELLEVILLE, ENGLISH. 




















MONTAGUE, AMERICAN, MAKING A GOAL IN THE ENGLISH-AMERICAN POLO AT LAKE- 


WOOD. CAPT. MILLER, ENGLISH, APPEARS AT THE RIGHT. 
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O the accustomed trout 
fisherman the words 
“mountain trout” have a 
definite significance. Do 
you remember — or is it 
so very long ago that 
you have forgotten—the little mountain 
stream where you took your first trout 
and your first lessons in trout fishing? 
No need to describe your tackle and 
methods at that time—‘“‘boy tackle,” but, 
withal, a pretty keen little angler be- 
hind it. It was not long before you 
knew where to look for trout, and how 
to float down your garden-hackle where 
it would do the most good. That was 
some time before you took up dry-fly 
fishing. If, to-day, you are more than 
ordinarily successful as a trout fisher- 
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man, that little mountain brook and the 
days you passed along its banks are 
three-quarters of the reason. 

Quite recently, at the Upper Dam, 
Rangeley Lakes, Maine, “the place, of 
all others, where the lunacy of angling 
may be seen in its incurable stage,” a 
genuine brook trout, Salvelinus fon- 
tinalis, weighing twelve and a_ half 
pounds was captured. ‘This trout, au- 
thenticated beyond doubt, was not taken 
by an angler but by some hatchery men 
for breeding purposes. At the same 
place, in the fall of 1908, a brook trout 
scaling nine pounds seven ounces was 
taken on the fly by Mr. Raymond S. 
Parrish, of Montville, Connecticut, con- 
cerning whose prowess as an angler— 
“Parsons the furtive fisherman’ — the 
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reader is referred to Henry Van Dyke’s 
story, “A Fatal Success.” 

Some little time ago, at the biennial 
session of the General Assembly of a 
certain State, a bill making seven inches 
the length of trout to be legally retained 
came up for consideration. Whereupon, 
the Honorable Member from—but that 
might identify the State—at any rate, 
the Honorable Member arose and, with 
tears in his eyes, protested that in his 
county, although there were several 
trout streams, many trout, and a well- 
established industry devoted to their cap- 
ture, there was not at that time in that 
county, or ever had been at any time in 
that county, a trout measuring seven 
inches! Wherefore the injustice of such 
a measure to his constituents was palpa- 
ble, etc., etc. The bill did not pass. 

Trout fishing may mean one thing, 
and it may mean another. It is a fact 
that in many parts of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, and doubtless 
other States, trout fishing such as that 
described by the Honorable Member— 
of course, he exaggerated a little as be- 
comes all Honorable Members, orators, 
and anglers—is the rule and not the ex- 
ception. 

Where average fishing may be had it 
is a very poor plan, 
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teriorate in numbers and in size, and 
eventually poor fishing or none at all 
will be the rule. 

But if the small feeder brooks are re- 
ligiously protected, the stocking of the 
larger streams is more or less automatic 
no matter how hard these may be fished ; 
this is especially true where the little 
feeders are stocked by the State or by 
individuals. It is manifestly futile to 
stock the little brooks and at the same 
time allow them to be fished. And 
stocking is most successful where the fry 
or fingerlings are planted in the small 
tributary streams where they are free 
from the larger trout and the generally 
strenuous life of the rivers. 

But where little brooks and small 
mountain trout obtain exclusively, where 
heavier fishing need not be taken into 
consideration, fishing for the little charrs 
of the mountain brooks is a legitimate 
sport—and not a half bad one. With 
trout fishing, as, in fact, with any sport 
of the rod and gun, especially in these 
days when light creels and hunting-coat 
pockets are the rule—the law in most lo- 
calities jealously looking out for this— 
and when the camera plays so important 
a part in field sports of every nature, the 
country to be fished or hunted, whether 

attractive or com- 








one finely calcu- 
lated to spoil sport, 
to fish the small 
mountain streams. 
These little brooks 
act as feeders for 
the larger streams 
and rivers. In the 
fall the trout of 
the larger streams 
ascend these brooks 
to spawn, and the 
little trout remain 
in them from the 
fry to the finger- 
ling stage, when 
they seek the deep- 
er and more ex- 
tensive streams. 
“Skinning” the 
small brooks mere- 
ly means that the 
stock in the larger 
ones will surely de- A 





WHERE A TROUT WEIGHING A QUARTER OF 
POUND IS A MONSTER. 


monplace, is a pri- 
mary considera- 
tion. It would be 
dificult to find a 
more pleasant field 
of action than that 
afforded by the typ- 
ical mountain trout 
stream. 

When you go 
fishing for moun- 
tain trout you seek 
the country of the 
ruffed grouse and 
the woodcock, the 
gray squirrel and 
the white-tailed 
deer, the pines and 
hardwoods, and, 
withal, a rather 
strenuous country. 
Following the 
brook you pass 
through deep ra- 
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THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE LITTLE BROOK— 
SOMEWHAT STRENUOUS COUNTRY. The size of brook trout 


vines strewn with green, moss-grown 
rocks, steep, slippery, moist, and prolific 
of mosquitoes, tumbles, tackle smash-ups 
—and trout! 

You work through little alder swamps, 
almost impenetrable tangles of close- 
growing alders interspersed with bogs, 
mud- and sink-holes, where there is noth- 
ing to see but the work ahead, and noth- 
ing to do but to do it—and catch trout. 
But, however difficult may be the local 
habitation of the mountain trout, it is 
sure to have the virtues of picturesque- 
ness and freedom from monotony, and 
to offer many opportunities for the cam- 
era as well as the rod. 

Working quietly along the little 
stream you will sometimes flush a ruffed 
grouse and will often hear them drum- 
ming. Later in the spring perhaps a 
woodcock will get up within the rod’s 
length of you. Where deer are at all 
common you will see their tracks along 





the brook and, if you are 
at all lucky and quiet, you 
may see the trail makers, 
Incidents of this sort, with 
fair success with the little 
rod, will surely serve to 
make your day a pleasant 
one. In such streams a 
trout weighing a quarter of 
a pound is a monster, and 
the average is less than 
that. But sport with any 
game fish is largely a mat- 
ter of the tackle used, and 
presumably you will use 
light tackle. 

The little trout of the 
mountain streams, unless in 
very secluded brooks which 
have been fished little or 
not at all, are not in the 
least foolish or uneducated. 
Anglers are wont to asso- 
ciate extreme sophistication 
with the two-pounders of 
the big rivers. When con- 
sidering the typical moun- 
tain trout it is well to re- 
member that with them size 
is small indication of age 
WITHAL, A or degree of education. 





is a matter of range-extent 
and food supply, and the charrs of the 
little brooks of the hill country are small 
because the food supply is limited, the 
“swim’”’ is limited, and the little fellows 
have to work hard for a living. So 
the six-incher of the narrow, shallow, 
and rapid mountain brook may be even 
as highly educated as the two-pound 
brown trout which, in a more extensive 
stream, rises only to the fly cast “dry 
and cocked.” At any rate, if you find a 
well-worn angler’s path along the little 
brook, you will have to use some finesse 
and no little patience and ingenuity in 
order to make a very heavy showing. 
Fishing for mountain trout has its 
“know how” equally with the sport on 
larger streams and weightier fish. The 
primary essential for success and sport 
is light tackle—the very lightest. Fly- 
casting in any true sense of the words, 
because of the confined and brushy 
nature of the stream, is out of the ques- 
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tion. So the tackle need not be selected 
with a view to casting any distance, and 
this permits the use of a small caliber 
line. An enameled line size G is exactly 
the sort. This line may properly be 
used on a little four-ounce fly-rod eight 
feet in length or thereabouts. 

A very small single-action reel should 
be used, the smaller the better, since a 
small reel will not foul in the brush as 
often as alarger one. A very good plan 
is to wind an additional guide between 
each of the guides on the rod when 
much brush fishing is to be done. ‘This 
will keep the line close to the rod at 
every point and there will not be slack 
loops between the guides to catch on 
branches. The thing to aim for in the 
whole outfit is to avoid loose ends. 
Leaders should be short and fine in cali- 
ber—short so that the flies may be reeled 
in close to the rod tip when landing a 
trout through brush, 

Under normal conditions 
bait are about equally suc- 


flies and 
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As a matter of fact it is seldom that more 
than one fly can be laid on the water 
and fished properly owing to the diffi- 
culty of casting and the smallness of the 
stream; also, two flies are just twice as 
apt to get fouled as one. If two flies 
ere used they should be attached to the 
leader quite close together, say about a 
foot apart, so that both may be fished 
at once in the small pools. 

The angler will save himself much 
trouble and annoyance by forgetting to 
bring a landing net. The use of a net 
on a seven-inch trout is at best of ques- 
tionable propriety or mnecessity—some- 
thing like using a ten-gage on rail— 
and on the brushy mountain brook it is 
the most versatile trouble-maker you 
can bring along. A very playful little 
trick of the net fitted with an elastic 
cord is to catch on a branch, stay behind 
you to the elastic limit of the cord when 
you go ahead, then break loose and snap 
forward into the small of your back 





cessful for small brook fish- 
ing. While it is a fact 
that real fly-fishing is out 
of the question, still, the 
mountain brook is no place 
for the duffer with a fly-rod. 
Indeed, a small stream of 
this sort demands a deft- 
ness, skill, and versatility 
of expedients in handling 
rod, line, and flies that is 
unknown on the larger 
streams out in the open 
where free casting is the 
rule. The problem is to 
get out the flies from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet without 
casting them, and it is not 
always an easy one. 

Small flies of modest col- 
ors are best, such as coach- 
man, Cahill, cowdung, 
Beaverkill, and other gray- 
and brown-winged flies, 
and also the various hackles. 
The smallest sizes should 
be used, tens, twelves, and 
even at times the midges. 

More than two flies 
should never be used and it 
is better to use only one. 
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” AT THE HEADWATERS OF THE MOUNTAIN- 


TROUT HOME, 








CLOSE WORK IN THE STREAM THROUGH THE ALDERS. 


with considerable velocity and some 
penetration. 

The “smashing effect,” however, is 
usually ultimately upon the net. You 
do not mind it—much—the first time. 
You can even condone a second offense. 
But the third time starts the fireworks 
in earnest. Instead of the net pack a 
little pocket ax; it is far more useful. 

Perhaps the greatest factor for suc- 
cess in this sort of fishing is the faculty 
of going slowly, never hurrying by 
places which look a little difficult to fish 
and consequently have been neglected by 
other anglers, and carefully fishing out 
all fishable water. Here and there you 
can make short casts in the usual man- 


ner; in other places the flies may be got 
out by simply swinging them over the 
water as you would fish a garden-hackle. 

Often the only way to get out the 


flies is to make a “snap cast,” using < 
line about the length of the rod, grasp- 
ing the end fly between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, pulling 
straight back so as to get a good bend in 
the rod, and then letting go, always care- 
fully avoiding the possibility of hooking 
yourself in the fingers. In this manner 
very accurate casts, in difficult places, 
may be made with a little practice. 
When a trout is hooked, if the banks 
are so brushy that you cannot beach or 
swing—not throw—him out, the fish 
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HERE AND THERE YOU CAN CAST IN 


should be slowly reeled in up to the 
leader knot, taking pains to avoid reel- 
ing the knot through the tip guide and 
thus fouling the line, and then brought 
in through the brush by moving the rod 
backward, keeping it down low. Many 
trout will be lost by attempting to land 
them in this way and the method should 
only be used as a last resort in the worst 
and most brushy places. Move slowly 
and quietly, keep as far back from the 
brook as possible without using too long 
a line and thus inviting disaster, and use 
deliberation in the choice of methods 
for fishing the various little pools, falls, 
and shallows. The first cast is the one 
that counts. 


THE USUAL MANNER. 

When brush fishing a good point to 
remember is not to strike upward but, 
rather, backward or toward you. If 
you strike upward a missed strike al- 
ways means a hang-up, but if you strike 
by pulling the rod quickly toward you, 
always keeping it down low, line-foul- 
ing is in great measure obviated. An 
effective method is to strike not with the 
rod but by quickly pulling in the line 
through the rod guides with the left 
hand. The two-handed caster who hab- 
itually uses the slack-line cast soon be- 
comes very expert at striking small trout 
in brushy streams in this manner. 

As a general thing, and as above 
stated, you will not ordinarily find trout 
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NO ROOM FOR FANCY CASTING IN THIS WATER. 











IF YOU DON’T SAVE THE SMALL ONES, YOU DON’T SAVE ANY, 

















exceeding seven or eight inches in the 
small mountain streams, but conditions 
vary and a good many times you may 
take or see taken a trout weighing a 
pound or even more. Many small 
brooks, although they are not wide, may 
be comparatively very deep. Little 
brooks flowing through meadow lands 
and swamps, with sandy or muddy bot- 
toms, are apt to be of this sort; often 
they are not over two or three feet wide 
but there will be many places, particu- 
larly at the bends and below little falls, 
where the depth is from three to four 
feet with fine shelters for trout hollowed 
out beneath the banks by the current. 

There is a brook of this sort, well- 
known to the writer, which flows partly 
in Massachusetts and partly in Connecti- 
cut. Its average width is not over five 
feet and the bottom is muddy. Mostly 
it runs through an alder swamp with 
a little open fishing in the clearings. 
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Men who have ambition and sand 
enough to fish through the swamp— 
football is child’s play in comparison— 
show “strings” of trout that would drive 
the average angler crazy; many times 
the creels show from a dozen to twenty 
trout, not a single one much less than 
a pound and running from that up to 
two pounds and a half. This is not a 
fish story alleged but one experienced. 
Not long ago a friend of the writer’s 
took two trout from this stream which 
weighed just five pounds. 

In view of this it is a good plan to 
find out from local anglers whether the 
stream you are going to try has a repu- 
tation for an occasional big trout, and 
outfit accordingly. It is rather discon- 
certing when you are sure that seven 
inches is the limit for the stream to have 
a pound fish roll up to your flies; and 
always a rattled angler means a lost 
trout. 


OU RO 
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WHERE FOOTBALL AND POLO CAME FROM 


Illustrated by J. E. Beans 


OOTBALL is one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, of our 
sports. We have recently 
passed through an attempt to 
abolish the game. It is only 
another of countless such at- 

tempts. Football is ingrained in human 
nature. It may be reformed; it can’t be 
abolished. 

The ancients inflated a bladder, or 
follis, and kicked it about. In Greece 
there was the episkuros, a game played 
in much the same way as with us, only 
by a large number of persons. Then 
the Romans played a game called har- 
pastum with both hands and feet, which 
shows that even then carrying the ball 
was permitted. Here were the founda- 
tions of “soccer” and Rugby. 





All nations have played football. In 
the Philippines and Polynesia it is 
played with a light ball made of thin, 
split fibers of bamboo, ingeniously inter- 
laced. The Eskimo play it with a ball 
made of strips of leather. The Maoris 
of New Zealand and the Faroe Is- 
landers have a game of native football. 
East and west, north and south, we find 
football of one kind or another. 

There can be little doubt that it was 
passed on to Great Britain by the 
Romans from harpastum where they 
strove by a “conquering cast” to throw 
the follis into each other’s.goal. Cen- 
turies before cricket was born in the 
south of England, football was common 
in the north. Tradition has it that one 
of the early footballs was the skull of 
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a Danish invader kicked about on the 
Roodee at Chester on Shrove Tuesday 
just before Lent. 

Whole townships engaged in the 
game in those days; sometimes the goals 
were the towns themselves and the 
game lasted all day. “Over hilles, 
dales, hedges, ditches, yea and thorow 
bushes, briars, mires, plashes, and rivers 
whatsoever you shall sometimes see 
twenty or thirty lie struggling together 
in the water, scrambling and scratching 
for the ball,” says one old writer. 

As early as 1175 Fitzstephens’s “His- 
tory of London” says that the game was 
a great Shrove-Tuesday sport—“foot- 
ball day.” The next time we see foot- 
ball in history it is Latinized in the law 
as pila pedina and Edward III, the first 
President Eliot or Butler, is trying to 
abolish it in 1365. Richard II tried it 
again in 1388. ‘Three other kings, be- 
sides both the Scotch and English parlia- 
ments, attempted the same thing, but it 
kept its vitality in spite of all. Indeed, 
the history of football seems to be an 
endless repetition of this story of oppo- 
sition. But in the end it usually takes 


root and is more tenacious than any 
other sport, till recently we have a 
President saying: “Don’t flinch, don’t 
foul; hit the line hard!” 


The Game Under the Ban 


Football in early English times did 
not appeal greatly to the aristocracy, as 
did cricket, but rather to the middle or 
lower classes, though James I had to 
forbid his heir to play it, saying that 
the game was “meeter for maiming 
than making able the users thereof.” 
Under the Puritans football, in com- 
mon with all other sports, was deca- 
dent. The prohibition was finally raised 
in the eighteenth century and “football 
day” came in again. It is related that 
both sexes took part, that shutters had 
to be put up, that houses were closed to 
prevent damage, and that fatal acci- 
dents occurred frequently. No wonder 
it fell into. disrepute again and gradu- 
ally died out about 1830. 

For thirty years the flame smoldered 
in the English public schools. ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days” tells of the game 
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at Rugby with carrying the ball and 
tackling—the Roman harpastum again. 
At Harrow the purely kicking game 
was played, while at Eton a hybrid 
game survived. Not until 1860 was 
there a general revival of interest, and 
three years later in England the Foot- 
ball Association was formed, whence 
came the name Association or “soccer” 
football. In 1871 the Rugby Football 
Union appeared. 

In America the first mention of foot- 
ball is in New England where large 
numbers used to oppose each other and 
struggle for an inflated bladder. This 
was a purely kicking game, crude and 
mostly played by schoolboys, with no 
rules; all disputes were settled on the 
field. 

Yale has the first authentic record 
among colleges, in an annual Freshman- 
Sophomore game which was an institu- 
tion in 1840. Challenges and accept- 
ances were posted on the old chapel 
door. It was a rough game, unscientif- 
ic, played with a bladder inclosed in a 
leather case. In 1859 it was prohibited 
by the faculty, but that made little dif- 
ference. It was replaced by rushes 
without any ball. As a sport football 
languished. 

The awakening in America came in 
1870. Two years later Yale and Co- 
lumbia played the first college game. 
There were twenty men on a side and 
the game was a good deal like associa- 
tion football. The players wore long 
trousers and jerseys. 

The few rules were simple and for- 
bade anyone picking up and carrying 
or throwing the ball. Goals were made 
under not over the crossbar. There 
were no off-side or on-side regulations. 
Fouls were penalized by throwing the 
ball straight up in the air from the 
place where the foul was committed 
and it was unfair to touch it until it 
fell and bounded. When a man was 
disabled and retired a player from the 
other side retired also. There were no 
substitutes. 

In 1873 Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
and Rutgers held the first convention 
and adopted a set of rules, the founda- 
tion of intercollegiate football. In the 
games Yale defeated all of them. The 














next year Harvard played a Canadian 
* team under the Rugby rules and in 
1875 had a conference with Yale at 
which they compromised between the 
rules of 1873 and the Rugby rules. 
The first Yale-Harvard game was 
played in 1876 and Harvard won by 
four goals and two touchdowns, Yale 
being blanked. This game led to the 
adoption of modified Rugby Union 
rules and thence with further evolution 
came the American college game. 

The number of players was reduced 
from fifteen to eleven and then began 
the specialization of the work of each 
player. In Rugby the. man who is 
downed with the ball places it on the 
ground in the new line-up. We dis- 
covered that some men were better than 
others at “snapping” the ball and thus 
grew the custom of having one man the 
center do it all the time. 

In Rugby the ball is snapped at any 
time and goes to any player. We con- 
ceived the idea of a preconcerted play, 
snapping the ball back after signals to 
a special man, the quarter back, who 
passes it to the runner—the whole play 
being performed with precision and not 
haphazard as at Rugby. The men at 
the ends were then differentiated, and 
next came the guards and tackles, and 
the present arrangement of the backs. 
Thus our game _ became strategic, 
worked out carefully as a 
game of chess. New plays 
came each year, carefully 
rehearsed beforehand and 
often in secret. 

Many faults have had 
to be eliminated, many 
improvements made. At 
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IN THE SPORT OF FOOTBALL. 


one period it was discovered that a 
weaker team could obtain possession of 
the ball and by doing nothing but pro- 
tect it at least prevent defeat, if not win 
the game. So we invented the five- 
yard rule to put an end to the “block 
system” and have since increased it to 
ten. Then it was found that a num- 
ber of men could start before the ball 
was snapped, gain a great momentum, 
receive the ball, and smash even heavier 
opponents—the flying wedge. So mass 
plays had to be legislated against and 
since 1895 the history has been mostly 
of efforts to “open” the play. 


The West drew on the East for its 
ancient game of polo which originated 
in Persia probably six centuries before 
Christ, in the Median period. 


It was 
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called chaugan. 
From Persia it was 
carried to Tartary 
and thence by way 
of Afghanistan over 
the frontier into 
India. There the 
English found it 
and brought it home 
with them. The 
name “polo” is de- 
rived from the Thib- 
etan pulu which 
means a willow ball, 
that material being 
used in the East to 
make polo balls. 

Ancient Persian 
poets have sung the 
glories of the game 
with unstinted praise and at almost all 
the courts of central Asia it has flourished 
at one time or another. The British 
Museum has many drawings which show 
that chaugan is polo. One is of a game 
played by Persian ladies, four in num- 
ber, richly dressed, riding astride, and 
apparently perfect masters of the game. 
It is drawn so well that the very band- 
ages or coverings on the horses’ legs 
are seen to be practically the same as 
those used to-day. When the Moham- 
medans conquered Persia they took to 
the game with the same zest as their 
predecessors. It is preéminently the 
game of the East. The Byzantine 
princes of the twelfth century played it 
and China and Japan have a game 
closely resembling it. 

In India from the Punjab on the 
west to Manipur on the east it was 
played as the game of kunjai and when 
the once popular game grew extinct in 
southern India the hardy Manipuris 
kept it alive in the north. ‘There the 
English frontier forces found it and 
brought it to Calcutta. In 1869 some 
subaltern officers of the roth Hussars 
at Aldershot introduced the game into 
England. The first match was played 
with the 9th Lancers in 1871 and it 
was called at the time “hockey on horse- 
back.” 

It was admitted by the spectators that 
the game was more remarkable for the 
strength of the language used than for 
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anything else. The 
ball was of white 
bone and the sticks 
were of ash, crooked 
like a hockey stick. 
There were eight 
on a side then and 
the ponies were thir- 
teen or fourteen 
hands high. The 
ball was thrown in 
the middle of the 
field and each side 
galloped for it. 
That had to be abol- 
ished and now both* 
sides line up at the 
center and the ball 
is thrown between 
them. 

For some time the game made only 
slow progress, being mostly a cavalry 
sport. But with the formation of the 
famous Hurlingham Club in 1880 and 
the subsequent reduction of players to 
five, then four on a side, it began to as- 
sume its modern form. In 1886 an 
English team came to New York and 
played an international match, easily 
winning the handsome challenge cup 
which remained at Hurlingham up to 
last year, when it came home to the 
United States again. 

Polo was introduced into the United 
States in 1876 by James Gordon Ben- 
nett and was first practiced at Dickler’s 
Riding Academy in New York City. 
That same year the Westchester Polo 
Club was formed and the next year sum- 
mer headquarters were chosen at New- 
port. ‘The West, particularly the coast, 
has taken very kindly to the game. By 
1890 a National Polo Association was 
formed of which Mr. H. L. Herbert 
has been chairman for nearly twenty 
years. 

Another club was formed by a num- 
ber of young men at Long Branch in 
1876 called the Brighton Polo Club. 
Mr. Herbert still tells the story of how 
he and a number of others read of the 
new game and determined to play it. 
They took a croquet set, purchased a 
lot of rake handles, and put the mallet 
heads on them. Using a croquet ball 
on a freshly mowed field they began 





























playing polo. Later they obtained the 
regular paraphernalia from Mr. Ben- 
nett. 

The development of the game in 
America was assured under such con- 
ditions. The first public match was 
played at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, in 
1879 and the Westchester team won 
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from the Brighton. The Meadowbrook 
Club was formed in 1881 and with the 
recent history of the game everyone is 
familiar, how that club last summer at 
Hurlingham defeated the nation that 
has hitherto been unconquerable, bring- 
ing back the cup that had been in Eng- 
land for twenty-three years. 
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T is as difficult for the hunter of big 
if game to refrain from writing a book 
about himself as for the 
abroad to check his inclination to write his 
impressions of things foreign for his home 
newspaper. Of the two offenders the latter 
is the more easily forgiven, unless, influ- 
enced by well-meaning friends and a sneak- 
ing suspicion that his writings are at least 
as good as some that have been published— 
which is generally true—he has these im- 
pressions collected in a book. 

Punch’s advice to those contemplating 
matrimony might with equal pertinence be 
given to hunters and travelers who have de- 
cided to add to the already crowded field. 
But in either case advice is futile, and there 
are as many dull books as unhappy mar- 
riages. 

It is certain that Mr. Percy C. Madeira 
had a good time hunting in British East Af- 
rica, for it is evidenced on every page of the 
book he has written.* His outfit was com- 
plete, porters to the number of forty or 
more carried his burdens, and there was 
little for him to do except shoot. And he 
did. Hartebeest, zebras, gazelles, jackals, 
wildebeest, impalla, steinbucks, buffaloes, 
rhinos, and hippopotami, not to mention a 
blue monkey and a baboon, were among the 
quarry. A lioness was also bagged. 

Mr. Madeira was accompanied by his 
wife, to whom—although she took no active 
part in the pursuit of game—fell the most 
stirring experience chronicled in the book. 

* «¢ Hunting in British East Africa.’’ By Percy C. 


Madeira. Illustrated. Pp. 304. ‘$5, net. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 


traveler 








Mrs. Madeira and another of the party be- 
came separated from the rest and lost their 
way for more than twenty-four hours. The 
incident was grave in its potentialities rath- 
er than in its results, but thirst and several 
attacks by a rhinoceros and a herd of buf- 
falo made their predicament continually 
dangerous. 

Incidental floggings which the author had 
administered to refractory members of his 
safari had best have been omitted from the 
narrative. They may have been justified, 
but their details have no interest for the 
healthy minded reader. 


A similar book* in which is displayed less 
ability to wield a pen than a gun—is writ- 
ten by a British army officer, who escorted 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill, then Under-Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, from Vic- 
toria Nyanza to Gondokoro. Captain Dick- 
inson is at all times cognizant of the honor 
of having Mr. Churchill in charge, and 
from the appreciative foreword which that 
active M. P. contributes, it is patent that 
the two men were on excellent terms. 

Mr. Churchill writes that the captain has 
“a literary style which is all his own,” and 
I quite agree with him. He stretches a 
point, though, in calling it a “literary” 
style. His characterization of the book as 
“a jaunty chronicle” is apt. Captain Dick- 
inson does not take himself too seriously, 
and although he throws no new light on 
either hunting or traveling in Africa, his 

*‘¢Lake Victoria to Khartoum.’” By Captain 


F. A. Dickinson, D.C.L.I., F.R.G.S. __ Illustrated. 
Pp. 334. $4, net. New York: John Lane Co. 
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account of what he did and saw is very en- 
tertaining. At the end of a successful day 
of shooting there was great rejoicing in 
camp, and he “won’t take any oath that a 
bottle or two of fizz wine wasn’t ‘buzzed,’ 
quickly followed by some of the finest old 
‘B. C. brandy!” 

If the book is lacking in novelty, much 
spice is lent it by the author’s unconven- 
tional asides. Journeying down the Nile, 
the party landed at Lado, and by special 
request of the Belgian governor began the 
day by drinking sweet champagne at some- 
thing like 6.45 A.M. On which indiscretion 
the Captain comments, “A bit steep, eh?” 
Having referred to some really excellent 
shooting by Mr. Churchill a few miles down 
the river, he concludes his remarks on the 
subject by exclaiming, “Not so dusty!” 

There are as many euphemistic oaths in 
the narrative as in the average historical 
romance. One instance occurs in his descrip- 
tion of an elephant hunt wherein one of the 
cows charged. “Run!” he writes, “by Gad! 
I’ve never legged it so fast in all my puff!” 

Some more than ordinarily good photo- 
graphs picture the author’s course through 
the wilderness. 


In the African Wilderness 


A tale * of scarcely any more literary pol- 
ish is told of adventures in the same region 
by another English subject, Lieut. Col. J. 
H. Patterson. But Col. Patterson has a 
quality that is totally lacking in the two 
writers hereinbefore menticned—imagina- 
He knows how to subordinate unim- 
portant details, and he is fairly success- 
ful in handling a climax. His most thrilling 
experiences were related two or three years 
ago in a book called “The Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo,” in the pages of which were min- 
gled the cries of the lion’s victims and the 
horrid crunching of human bones; but the 
expedition Col. Patterson made to fix a 
boundary for the Northern Game Reserve 
was far from child’s play, and it yielded 
material for a highly interesting and mildly 
instructive book. 

I suspect that the author knows more 
about the subject than does either Mr. Ma- 
deira or Captain Dickinson. 


tion. 


He conveys 


*<¢In the Grip of the Nyika.” By Lieut.-Col. J. 
H. Patterson, D.S.O. Illustrated. Pp. 389. $2, 
net. New York : The Macmillan Co. 


more information in fewer words. And he 
is certainly better versed in the ethics of 
sportsmanship, for he does not regard every 
living thing within range of his rifle as an 
invitation to shoot. 

A tragic event marred an otherwise suc- 
cessful journey. ‘Two friends, designated as 
Mr. and Mrs. B., both: hunters of experience 
and skill, accompanied him on the expedi- 
tion, and the former, crazed by fever, took 
his own life. 

What might have been another catas- 
trophe was averted by the courage and wit 
of Mrs. B., who without a weapon of any 
kind was charged by an infuriated rhinoc- 
eros. She did not lose her nerve, but at the 
critical moment “shooed” an open umbrella 
she was carrying in the face of the oncom- 
ing beast, which, startled by the unexpected 
apparition, veered suddenly and_ disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. 

The Nyika of the title is the wilderness 
through which the author passed. He has 
depicted his route by eight original maps, 
which, no doubt, will be of use to travel- 
ers in that part of Africa. Col. Patterson’s 
present book does not compare in active in- 
terest with “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” but 


it has more value as a guide, and is well 
worth reading. 


It is a distinct change—and, I confess, a 
relief—to turn to a book about wild animals 
in which the gun does not appear except in- 
cidentally. The chronicle * of Carl Hagen- 
beck’s career as a trainer of wild animals 
and a dealer in this unusual merchandise, 
makes reading whose interest may be lik- 
ened only to that experienced by a small 
boy on his first visit to a menagerie. Hardly 
a question a reader would ask is left un- 
answered. The manner in which the ani- 
mals are captured and transported, how 
they are trained, and their after lives are 
described with simplicity and directness. 
Mr. Hagenbeck tells many personal experi- 
ences, naively, but without affectation. 

His father was a German fishmonger 
whose entrance into the business of trad- 
ing wild animals was accidental. Six seals 
were caught one day in the nets of the fish- 

* « Beasts and Men: Being Carl Hagenbeck’s Ex- 
periences for Half a Century Among Wild Animals.”’ 
An abridged translation by Hugh S. R. Elliot and A. 
G. Thacker, A.R.C.S. (Lond.). Introduction by P. 


Chalmers Mitchell. Illustrated. Pp. 299. $3.50, 
net. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ermen he employed, and the elder Hagen- 
beck exhibited them to the people of Ham- 
burg, charging an entrance fee of a penny. 
The success of his enterprise led him to col- 
lect a number of other animals, such as 
birds of various kinds, a monkey, polar bear, 
hyenas, etc., which he exhibited at a slightly 
higher rate. The business gradually be- 
came restricted to the buying and selling 
of these creatures, and thus was the foun- 
dation laid for the industry at the head of 
which Carl Hagenbeck now stands. 

This “animal king’—the ordinarily trite 
expression has real significance when ap- 
plied to Hagenbeck — revolutionized the 
methods of training wild beasts. The pre- 
vailing manner of inducing them to perform 
had for a long time distressed him by its 
gross cruelty. They were driven to do their 
“tricks” by the persuasive force of heavy 
whips and red-hot irons. After pondering 
over the subject for many years, Mr. Hagen- 
beck concluded that, besides being cruel, the 
orthodox method was stupid and _ineffec- 
tual. It was not long after that he proved 
the wisdom of his conclusion by training 
four lions to perform in a manner that could 
hardly have been effected by the old meth- 
ods. Ever since then his four-footed friends 
have been showing their appreciation of his 
wisdom by doing stunts that have redound- 
ed to his great credit, financial as well as 
otherwise. 

Psychologists will find food for thought in 
the animal trainers’ work as depicted here. 
The fact that they cannot train an animal 
captured when full grown to nearly the ex- 
tent that is possible in the case of young 
ones may be used as a basis for argument 
on the subject of heredity versus environ- 
ment. In the chapter on anthropoid apes 
there is evidence that will strengthen the be- 
lief of every follower of the Darwinian 
theory. Photographs showing monkeys side 
by side with African men would go far to- 
ward convincing Darwin’s most determined 
opponent. 

In the acclimatization of wild animals 
from the various zones, as well as in their 
training, Mr. ‘“Hagenbeck has made radical 


departures from precedent. The lions and 


tigers in his zodlogical park at Stellingen 
are allowed in the open air every day in 
the year, and they spend more time out of 
doors in the winter than in the summer when 
it is hot. 


The same liberty is accorded the 
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other animals, even the ostriches. Nature 
comes to the help of these exotics, provid- 
ing them with a thick fur that protects them 
from the cold. 

Like all authorities—whether on wild 
beasts, golf clubs, or prunes—Mr. Hagenbeck 
realizes that he does not know all there is 
to be known about the subject. He says that 
it is his opinion that science is in all prob- 
ability still incompletely acquainted even 
with the larger members of the world’s 
fauna. His travelers, who delve into the 
remote corners of every continent, have 
brought back along with their cargoes 
stories of strange animals which the na- 
tives profess to have seen, and which, ac- 
cording to their descriptions, are unknown 
to science. 

Information of this sort has in several in- 
stances led to the discovery of new species, 
and Mr. Hagenbeck is something less than 
skeptical about the existence of a huge 
monster, half elephant and half dragon, 
that is said to inhabit the interior of Rho- 
desia. Reports of this animal have come 
from a number of different sources, and on 
the walls of several caverns in Central Af- 
rica there have been found drawings of the 
The region, however, in 
which it is said to exist is in the midst of 
great swamps, and is infested with bellig- 
erent savages, so that searching for it is 
more than ordinarily hazardous. Mr. 
Hagenbeck has sent out one unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to find it, but he has not yet re- 
linquished hope. 


The Mammals of Manitoba 


“Life-Histories of Northern Animals,” * 
the magnum opus of Ernest Thompson-Seton 
is more purely scientific than any other of 
his books. It is a reference work for the stu- 
dent of zodlogy. The scope is limited to the 
sixty species that are found in Manitoba, 
where the author, as government naturalist, 
has had most opportunity for study, but this 
list fortunately includes most of the large 
land mammals of the United States. 

“Tt is,’ says the author, “a serious, pains- 
taking, loving attempt to penetrate the inti- 


* ¢¢ Life-Histories of Northern Animals; An Ac- 
count of the Mammals of Manitoba.’’ By Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, Naturalist to the Government of 
Manitoba. With 68 mapsand 560 drawings by the 
author. Two volumes, $18, net. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mate side of the animals’ lives—the side 
that has so long been overlooked, because 
until lately we have persistently regarded 
wild things as mere living targets.” He 
says that we forget that they have their 
homes, their mates, their problems, and their 
sorrows—“in short, a home life that is their 
real life, and very often much larger and 
more important than that of which our hos- 
tile standpoint has given us such fleeting 
glimpses.” 

The general plan of treatment for each 
species includes some items of extraordinary 
interest. Marriage customs, morals, and 
sanitation are extensively noticed, but the 
amusements of the various animals are 
among the most striking. The favorite pas- 
time of the otter, for instance, is sliding. 
In the winter he mounts a high ridge of 
snow, bends his forefeet backward, and 
takes a regulation “belly whopper” down 
hill, sometimes sliding a distance of twenty 
yards. In summer he selects a spot where 
the river bank is sloping and has a clayey 
soil and does a similar stunt. The elk 
amuses himself by dancing, while the wolf 
takes his relaxation in howling. 

I have said that these volumes are 
scientific than the author’s other books. 
does not mean that they are wholly lack- 
ing in popular appeal. Mr. Seton cites 
many incidents—some humorous, others dra- 
matic—to illustrate the habits or proclivities 
of the animals with which he deals. I note 
that he has included among the illustra- 
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tions a photograph of the wolf “Lobo,” 
whose career was so graphically recorded 
in “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

That justly and much maligned carnivore, 
the skunk, is treated fully and sympathetic- 
ally, from its Latin appellation to its prime 
distinguishing feature—from which, by the 
way, said appellation is derived. Concern- 
ing this quality by which the skunk com- 
mands universal respect—of a certain kind— 
Mr. Seton says: “Those who have never 
smelt it may realize some of its power if 
they imagine a mixture of perfume musk, 
essence of garlic, burning sulphur, and sew- 
er gas, intensified a thousand times.” He 
says, moreover, that it sometimes causes 
fainting, convulsions, or even death. Doubt- 
less many of those who have come into in- 
timate contact with it would have welcomed 
death as a desirable deliverance from a 
worse fate. 

There is more interesting data concern- 
ing the genus mephitis. I would like to 
quote the author’s story of a pet skunk he 
once owned, but there isn’t room; and be- 
sides, removed from its proper context, it 
would lose much of its realism. 

Whether or not this work of natural his- 
tory will remain a standard cannot, of 
course, be determined now. Within its 
scope it is comprehensive. And at the very 
least, its sumptuous make-up and illustra- 
tions—which include 68 maps and 560 
drawings by the author—entitle it to a dig- 
nified position on the library shelves. 


























THE GAME OF GAMES 


TRANGE that we hear no more 
sy about the reform of baseball, isn’t 

it? A few years ago the National 
Game (note the capitals) was occupy- 
ing a most unenviable position, between 
the hammer and the anvil. There was 
much talk about the rowdyism of the 
diamond and loud cries for its suppres- 
sion. ‘The game seemed in grave dis- 


repute among many sober people other- 
wise well disposed toward sport of every 
description. 

The umpire, to be sure, bore the brunt 


from both sides. To the friends of the 
losing team he was a monster of ingrati- 
tude and a menace to the peace of the 
Republic. To the players—winning or 
losing—he was a necessary evil, an ob- 
stacle to the reaching of desired and de- 
served ends. To abuse him was a Chris- 
tian duty and to deceive him successfully 
a triumph of the first magnitude. When 
other measures failed, the strong arm 
after the game was not without prec- 
edent. 

It would be idle to pretend that this 
is all changed. The bleachers still have 
their opinion of the umpire—when their 
team is losing—and are not backward 
about expressing it. Players have other 
ways, more subtle than the old, of adding 
to the umpire’s burden of unhappiness. 
But his person is safe and his authority 
beyond question. 

To the producing of this desirable re- 
sult many things have contributed. In 
the first place, there is the “organiza- 


tion.” Players and “fans” here and there 
are heard to mutter against the National 
Commission with its undoubted power 
and its possibilities of tyranny. When a 
favorite player is fined, say $700, for 
failure to appear with his club at the 
opening of the season the muttering is 
louder and more prolonged. But he 
pays his fine and joins his team. 

Players on the bench are no longer 
secure in their outbursts against the man 
in long trousers and the dark jersey. As 
well abuse the policeman when he sug- 
gests another neighborhood as a good 
place for the loiterer to move to. The 
organization is behind the umpires. The 
umpires know it and the players know 
it. The yoke ceases to be a yoke when 
the bearer is fully convinced that he must 
bow his neck to it. 

But the power of the National Com- 
mission is not the sole reason for the 
new day in baseball. Publicity; that’s 
the word. For the last two years the 
magazines have blossomed at the open- 
ing of the season with articles on base- 
ball—its strategy, its science, its drama, 
and its enchantment. 

Perhaps the game has received more 
than its due in this somewhat abrupt 
rediscovery. One wonders at times if 
baseball can really be reduced to a matter 
of geometry with side excursions into 
spherical trigonometry and an occasional 
glance at calculus. But the general ef- 
fect has been good—no doubt of it. We 
value the opportunity to see the game 
from the players’ point of view and are 
willing to condone a certain amount of 
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literary emphasis for the sake of the gen- 
eral effect. 

Many of us have asked ourselves if 
there was not perchance more in this 
game than we imagined—and have seized 
the first opportunity to see for ourselves. 
The immediate result is a fattening of 
the box-office receipts. A slower, but 
more important, effect is the raising of 
the standard of conduct among both 
players and lookers-on, partly because of 
the tightening of the bonds of authority 
and partly because of the unconscious in- 
fluence of the new and more intelligent 
interest in the game. 

All of which is only another bit of 
testimony to the value of publicity. 


THE NEW FOOTBALL 


OR once, spring football practice 
has a distinct interest for others 
than coaches and players. There 

is also a better reason than usual for such 
practice. It is a tryout for the new 
rules. Stagg has experimented with 
them at the University of Chicago, and 
although definite expert opinions are 
lacking, the newspapers commit them- 
selves to the extent of saying that the 
“maroons” showed up to advantage un- 
der the new conditions. At Cornell the 
coaches are pleased with the work of the 
squad, which is something in view of the 
feelings of the carnelian and white 
coaches at the end of the season of 1909. 

But it is at Yale, the home of all 
football, old and new, that the most 
significant and valuable laboratory work 
has been done. Mr. Walter Camp, 
much more than any other one man, 
made modern football—and Mr. Camp’s 
voice is probably the most powerful of 
all in the sessions of the rules committee. 
Most of the changes in the rules are of 
his creation and the spring work at Yale 
is under his expert supervision. 

In the Yale Alumni Weekly, Captain 
Daly sums up the lessons of the week’s 
experimentation. It is cheering to hear 
him prophesy more open play in the 
coming season, with a premium on speed 
rather than weight. The close forma- 
tion caused by the rule limiting the line- 
up to five yards on each side of the 
center made line plays practically im- 
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possible. A contributing factor here was 
the rule prohibiting pushing or pulling 
of the man with the ball by his team 
mates. 

The disappearance of the diving tackle 
does not seem of great- importance to 
Mr. Daly as far as the great body of 
the players are concerned, as he is skep- 
tical about the wide prevalence of its 
use even when permitted. His forecast 
of the general style of play next fall lays 
the emphasis on “strategy and trick for- 
mations with the ball at all times in 
sight, whereas the old style made the 
team act as a unit, concealing the ball 
as much as possible.” 

His concluding words are the most 
cheering we have heard yet about this 
much-loved and much-abused game. He 
says: “There is opened an excellent op- 
portunity to the men who have never 
played before, giving them an equal 
chance with those who have played for 
a year or two. As a result of this op- 
portunity there should be many more 
engaged in the sport, for undoubtedly 
more men will be used than heretofore. 

“Kicking of all sorts will be more con- 
spicuous under the new rules. This de- 
partment of the game has not been used 
to the best advantage, but it promises 
to be a great factor next year. With 
this department well developed, as it can 
be, and with plenty of open field running 
the game should be more spectacular. 
The old wear-and-tear game is now a 
thing of the past.” 


WHERE SPORT ENDS 


WO men were dressing in the 
locker room of a golf club not a 
thousand miles from New York. 

One of them remarked casually: 

“That’s a high-priced ditch on the 
eighteenth.” 

“Guess not,” said the other. 
makes you think so?” 

“T know it is so far as I’m concerned,” 
rejoined the first. “I had one 
down. Then I put my drive bang into” 
that ditch and he took the hole. Then 
he ran down a twenty-foot put on the 
by-hole. That infernal ditch cost me an 
even hundred dollars.” 

You can hear this sort of talk in al-° 
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most any golf club near any of the large 
cities in the country. Sometimes the 
figures are lower, sometimes higher—oc- 
casionally much higher. The condition 
is by no means singular. 

Of the morality of this sort of thing 
each one must decide for himself. We 
have taken no brief for or against bet- 
ting in and of itself. Probably a small 
wager—so small that winning or losing 
is of no importance in itself—adds an 
innocent fillip to the game, if fillip is 
needed. Personally we are of the opin- 
ion that a man who cannot play without 
betting had much better not play. On 
the face of it he is not very keenly in- 
terested in the game. 

But a game in which one bad drive 
can be expressed only in terms of dollars 
is a game no longer. It is a means of 
livelihood—a source of possible though 
uncertain income. Not many golfers 
are so fortunate that even a sum as 
“small” as a hundred dollars is a matter 
of no importance. 

All of this means that the great charm 
of the play—the good fellowship, the 
easy sociability underlying the competi- 
tion, the unmixed delight in looking 
back upon a close match whatever the 
outcome—this is all lost sight of in the 
struggle for the stake. And golf is far 
too good a game to be put in the same 
category as faro or rouge et noir. 





STOP THE SMOKING AUTOMOBILES 


ANY reasons have been alleged 
for opposition to the use of au- 
tomobiles, most of which have 

disappeared. The earlier legislation was 
framed too often as though against an 
undesired intruder. The auto is estab- 
lished. Its rights are as clear and well 
defined as those of any other vehicle. 
It is making friends daily and the price 
of rubber is soaring skyward—an index 
of tire consumption. 

But—and this is a large but—those 
of us condemned for our sins to live in 
cities have still one grievance against the 
automobile. It is too inveterate a smoker. 
Any well-traveled city street testifies to 
this. Fifth Avenue, Michigan Avenue, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, every street or 
avenue in every large city where the 


motor cars do “eagerly frequent” reeks 
with the fumes of burning oil. The 
air is blue with it. Eyes, noses, and 
tempers of pedestrians are irritated by 
it, 

All that is needed to remove the nui- 
sance is a little care and common sense. 
Paris proved that long since. There a 
man would as soon think of smoking 
in church as of allowing his machine to 
smoke on the boulevards. 

We have had so much unnecessary 
legislation in recent years that it seems a 
pity to neglect so excellent an oppor- 
tunity for a little legislation that would 
be welcomed by all pedestrians and right- 
minded motorists. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


T should be unnecessary to say that 
those who are apt to go in or on the 
water—intentionally or otherwise— 

should know how to swim. Yet already 
the newspapers have begun to carry their 
regular summer burdens of drowning 
accidents. We cannot quote the statis- 
tics of previous years offhand, and it 
wouldn’t make any difference if we 
could. Any loss of life that could have 
been avoided by a little knowledge of 
the proper way to take care of yourself 
in the water is a sufficient proof of the 
high desirability of knowing how ta 
swim. 

Next to knowing what to do in the 
water, it is well to know what not to 
do. In the first place, don’t stay in too 
long. Fifteen minutes in fresh water 
for most of us is enough, and too long 
for some. At the first intimation of chill 
get out at once and rub briskly with a 
dry towel. If the chill does not flee 
before the towel at once, or if you feel a 
greater weariness and lassitude than the 
amount of exercise you have taken would 
reasonably warrant, you were in too 
long. Possibly the condition of your cir- 
culation may even warrant a visit to the 
family physician. 

Don’t dive unless you know the depth 
and the nature of the bottom. Don’t 
try diving from a height until you have 
thoroughly mastered the art from a boat 
or a low bank. Be very careful in surf 
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bathing. Breaking waves have a power 
that must be felt to be appreciated. Also 
the undertow is insidious, but always 
there. 

Finally, be modest as to your distance- 
swimming ability. A quarter of a mile 
is a long way on the water and a mile 
is about eight times as far. The prime 
object in learning to swim is to insure 
life, not to risk it. 


THE WRIGHT AERO CLUB AGREE- 
MENT 


N agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Wright brothers and 


the Aero Club of America by 
which the former’s rights under the pend- 
ing litigation are recognized. Those 
who see in the suits brought by the Day- 
ton inventors only a disposition to seize 
and hold a crippling monopoly of a new 
and rapidly developing industry are 
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quick to criticise this as a conjunction 
of unbridled tyranny and abject supine- 
ness. 

In reality, neither party to the agree- 
ment is either tyrannical or supine. The 
right of the Wrights (an heroic effort 
has been made to avoid this phrase, but 
the alliteration will not be denied) to 
bring such suits as may be necessary to 
protect their patents cannot be disputed. 
Once the suits are brought and the in- 
junctions secured, the position of alleged 
infringers, whether native or foreign, is 
difficult, not to say dangerous. 

The Wrights have volunteered to re- 
move this danger, as far as the interna- 
tional aviation meet scheduled for next 
October is concerned, by agreeing to 
license all alleged infringing aeroplanes 
for a “reasonable sum.” What that sum 
will be is not yet stated, but the adjec- 
tive is reassuring. This, at least, is better 
than to attempt to hold the contest under 
the shadow of possible injunctions, 





NEWS 


Aviation 


ENRY FARMAN recently carried a 

passenger in his aeroplane across 

country from Etampes to Orleans, 
a distance of forty miles. 


Louis Paulhan made a sensational cross- 
country flight on April 18th, beating all pre- 
vious records. He started in his machine 
from Orleans and made a flight to Arcis Sur 
Aube, a distance of about 125 miles. The 
time occupied in the flight was three and a 
half hours. 


The French aviator, Roger Sommer, ac- 
complished a remarkable feat recently by 
making a flight of five minutes across coun- 
try with four passengers. 


Charles K. Hamilton lowered two world’s 
records at San Antonio, Tex., on April 24th. 
He made a start in 3.8 seconds, lowering 
the record made by Glenn H. Curtiss of 5.25 
seconds. The machine left the ground at 
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70 feet, the previous world’s record made 
at Los Angeles by Curtiss being 98 feet. The 
wind was blowing a gale. 


Louis Paulhan won the $50,000 cross-coun- 
try race from London to Manchester on 
April 28th. The distance covered was 185 
miles, and the entire journey was made in 
three hours and fifty-six minutes. Paulhan 
started from Hampstead at 5.31 P.M., and 
alighted at Trent Valley, near Lichfield, 117 
miles from London, at 8.10 P.M. Waiting 
here until dawn, he finished the flight early 
next morning. Grahame White, his only com- 
petitor, was late in starting, and was forced 
to stop 60 miles short of finishing the course. 


Golf 


ALTER J. TRAVIS, present holder 
of the Metropolitan title, defeated 
Fred Herreshoff in the final round 


of the open golf tournament at the Country 
Club of Lakewood on April 23d. 
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Mr. Charlton, an English schoolmaster, 
while golfing at Blackheath this spring 
made a record brassie shot of 340 yards. 


More than five hundred names appear on 
the new Metropolitan Golf Association 
handicap list for the ensuing season. As in 
the past, Walter J. Travis heads the list. 
This time he is the only man on scratch. 


Automobiles 


T the motordrome track in Los An- 
geles on April 17th Caleb Bragg, the 
amateur driver, in a Fiat, won the 


second heat of the match race from Barney 
Oldfield. 


The Motor Cups Holding Company has 
announced that the next contest for the Van- 
derbilt cup will be held on October 1, 1910. 
The distance will be twenty-two laps, or 
278.08 miles, the same as that of last year. 


Barney Oldfield lowered the Pacific coast 
automobile track record for the mile by a 
fifth of a second on April 23d on the Ingle- 
side course, when he dashed around the oval 
in 52.12 in his horsepower Benz. 


The world’s record for ten miles was 
broken on April 9th at the motordrome track, 
Los Angeles, when George Robertson, driv- 
ing a Simplex, covered the distance in 6 
minutes 35.62 seconds. 


Barney Oldfield broke the two-mile and 
kilometer trial records at Daytona, Fla., on 
March 23d. For the two miles he made a 
new world’s record of 55 74% seconds. He 
drove the kilometer distances in 0.17 14». 


By an amendment to the sanitary code 
of New York City the allowing of “dense 
smoke to be discharged” from an automobile 
on the streets after July rst is made a mis- 
demeanor. 


College Athletics 


ARVARD won from the Naval Acad- 
H emy in a two-mile boat race on the 
Severn, April 21st, by a little less 
than three lengths. The winning time was 


Ir minutes and 17 seconds. 
Final arrangements have been made be- 


tween Percy D. Haughton and the Harvard 
Athletic Association whereby Haughton will 
coach Harvard for the years 1910, 1911, and 
1912. This will be Haughton’s third season 
with the eleven. 


Pennsylvania won the mile, two-mile, and 
three-mile events in the relay carnival held 
at Philadelphia, April 3oth. 


Miscellaneous 


RED L. CAMERON, of Amherst, Nova 
F Scotia, won the fourteenth annual 

road race of the Boston Athletic As- 
sociation. While no records were broken, 
Cameron’s time over the twenty-five miles 
was 2 hours, 28 minutes, 52% seconds—the 
third best time made in this event. 


The aristocracy in French bulldogs was on 
view recently when the special show of the 
French Bulldog Club of America was held 
in New York. One result of the show was 
to prove a superiority of the American-bred 
dogs over those of foreign extraction. Purdy 
Brothers’ Nellcote Gamin was judged the 
best dog of any age or sex in the show, and 
another American-bred dog to show to ad- 
vantage was W. Greenwood’s Salvolatile. 


The indoor rifle-shooting team champion- 
ship of the United States has been won by 
the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club of Butte, 
Mont. This club and the Winchester Rod 
and Gun Club of New Haven, Conn., were 
tied for first place, and in the deciding con- 
test the Rocky Mountain Club won by a 
score of 985 to 980 points. 


For the fifth year in succession Jay Gould, 
of Lakewood, won the national court tennis 
title, by defeating Joshua Crane, of Boston, 
in three straight sets. 


Final bouts in the thirty-third annual 
championships of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League of America with foils, duelling 
swords, and sabers took place recently in the 
gymnasium of the New York A. C. In the 
duelling sword event, A. W. Dela Poer, the 
champion of last year, retained his title. 
George K, Bainbridge captured the title in 
the foils. The sabers proved to be the most 
interesting event, and was won by Joseph I. 
Shaw. 
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Charles M. Daniels has established a new 
swimming record for roo meters, having re- 
cently covered the distance in 1.02%. 


Beals C. Wright will head the American 
team of challengers in the preliminary 
matches for the Davis International Chal- 
lenge Cup. The matches will probably be 
played at Wimbledon, England. 


Two features loom large in the annual list 
of championship and open tournaments for 
the season issued from the headquarters of 
the United States National Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation. The all-comers’ national cham- 
pionship at Newport, R. I., will begin August 
1sth, and will be the climax of the lawn 
tennis year. The clay court championship is 
to be held on the courts of the Omaha Field 
Club, on August rst. 


VACATION 


‘England having beaten them twice. 
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At the recent Englisii-American Polo Car- 
nival held at Georgian Court, the final game 
was won by the Meadow Brook team. This 
victory gives the Meadow Brooks second 
place in the tourney, the Hurlinghams of 
The 
carnival was in progress for nearly three 
weeks, but no effort was made to keep a 
definite schedule or to score victories and 
defeats save in a general way. 


The all around gymnastic championship 
of the United States was won by Frank 
Jirasek, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The club 
championship went to the Bohemian Gym- 
nastic Association. 


Edward Payson Weston completed his 
transcontinental walk at New York, May 
2d, covering the distance from Los Angeles 
inside of seventy-seven days. 


IN A CANOE 


BY HERBERT WHYTE 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 


outdoor topics. 


If there is any question that pussles Jou in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


He will tell you the thing you want 


to know and it will cost you nothing. His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 


“< AKE as small an outfit as possi- 
| ble,” says the experienced canoe- 
ist, “then discard half of it,” if 
you would have a happy time. The writer 
has tramped for ten days in the deep woods 
with one companion with each man’s pack 
weighing less than thirty pounds at the 
start, and perhaps fifteen pounds at the end 
of the trip. The portages are the hardest 
part of canoe trips, and toil is measured by 
the weight carried. 

The lakes and streams of the Adirondacks 
are well suited for vacation canoe trips be- 
cause they are easily reached and have 
such short carries from lake to lake. The 
Fulton chain of lakes extends some seventy- 
five miles with ten portages or carries be- 
tween lakes. The longest carry is less than 
two miles. This chain of lakes is the best 
for beginners. 

Trails are plain, provisions readily ob- 
tainable, there are no rapids, and numerous 


camps afford refuge when needed. The 
veteran canoeist may wander through an 
additional hundred miles of small ponds, 
rivers, and lakes to the St. Lawrence River, 
thence to Lake Champlain and through the 
Champlain Canal to the Hudson River, and 
so down to New York. 

One of our guide friends who has traveled 
a distance of four hundred miles through 
the various waterways of New York State 
ia a thirteen-foot canoe suggests a simple 
and perfectly comfortable outfit for two 
persons. This outfit summarized, is as fol- 
lows: 


Cooking outfit, 

or 2 pack bags of light woolen clothes, 
Pocket ax, 

Poncho, 

Camera, rod, or gun as desired, 

1 Tent. 


I 
I 
2 Paddles, 
I 
I 
I 
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The canoe should be not over sixteen 
feet long and light in weight, with a yoke. 
The yoke is fitted to the gunwales at the 
center of the canoe. When the canoe is in- 
verted, the yoke rests on the shoulders, and 
the canoe extends parallel to the trail and 
the ground and may be steadied with one or 
both hands. It is very easy to carry a canoe 
in this manner, even over rough ground. Do 
not try take down carts, or attempt to carry 
the canoe by hand. Both are impracticable. 

Next select two paddles free from blem- 
ishes. Spruce paddles are lighter than 
maple and just as strong. Thin sheet copper 
riveted around the ends of the blades pre- 
vents them from splitting when you pole the 
canoe over shallow places. The best shape 
is the broad-bladed, five-foot paddle. 

A tent is largely a matter of individual 
preference. The lightest tent, or substitute 
for a tent, is a sheet of balloon silk about 
five by seven feet used as a slanting roof, 
set near the ground, with underbrush or 
bark along the windy side to prevent rain 
driving in under it. This is hardly suf- 


ficient for rainy seasons, but does very well 
in August and September. 

A cheap and serviceable canoe tent for 
rapid travel may be made as follows: In- 


vert the canoe, place the bow in a crotch 
of a tree about three to four feet from the 
ground, according to the length of the canoe, 
the stern on the ground. A crotched stick 
will support the bow, with two crotched 
sticks at the center, one under each gun- 
wale to steady the canoe, if no tree is con- 
venient. Flat, broad hooks, procured at a 
boat-supply shop are fastened along the in- 
side of the gunwales about a foot apart. 

Four pieces, two on each side of the 
canoe, of stork sheeting, which is rather ex- 
pensive, or black waterproofed muslin, such 
as is used for protecting machinery in ship- 
ment, are fastened to the hooks by grom- 
mets, and the other end to pegs in the 
ground. The two pieces on each side should 
overlap a little, and be fastened together 
by snap buttons, like those on kid gloves. 
Grommets and snap buttons can be bought 
at any tent-maker’s. 

This tent is about three to four feet high 
at the bow, by five to six feet wide, taper- 
ing to nothing at the stern. Be sure to have 
the hooks inside the gunwale, so water drip- 
ping from the canoe roof will fall outside 
the side pieces. Some care is necessary to 
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cut the pieces properly to fit the curved 
lines of the canoe. If the canoe is sixteen 
feet long or over, it may be best to have 
three pieces on each side, to insure a more 
perfect fit. This tent will weigh six to 
sixteen pounds, according to size. 

The bow piece of the tent makes a sail 
of the proper size, leg-of-mutton style. The 
mast of bamboo can be attached to the 
forward thwart by insulated copper wire, 
such as is used for wiring houses. It is 
better than rope. The bottom of the mast 
may be set in a block of wood with a hole 
bored in it nailed to the floor of the canoe. 
Coiled insulated wire, adjusted to give way 
at a danger strain, which lets the sail blow 
over the bow parallel to the water, thus 
avoiding an upset in violent squalls, is pref- 
erable. For persons used to sailing we 
strongly advise this use of the bow tent 
piece as a sail. A canoe is very buoyant 
and will ride over waves five or six feet 
high with ease. 


Good Way to Carry Your Pack 


The regular Adirondack pack basket of 
split wood, woven, is always good. For 
light work we recommend as the lightest, 
most comfortable pack a pack basket, weigh- 
ing about one and one half pounds, and 
carrying from thirty to fifty pounds. It con- 
sists of two bags, one within the other. 
The inside bag is made of six-ounce duck, 
the outer bag of stork sheeting or the black 
waterproof before mentioned. Each bag is 
made of five pieces with heavy seams. 

Cut the back piece a trifle less than the 
width of your shoulders, at the top, about 
four to six inches wide at the bottom, and 
the length equal to the distance from your 
shoulders to the small of the back. Next 
cut two side pieces, same length as the 
back, four inches wide at the top, six inches 
wide at the bottom. Cut the front piece 
three inches wide at the top and five inches — 
wider at the bottom than the back piece, 
and long enough to make the bottom of the 
bag. The bottom part is cut narrower to 
fit the sides and back. 

On the outside of the duck back piece, 
three inches from each side and running 
vertically three inches from the top to four 
inches from the bottom, sew strips of duck 
four inches wide with room for a one-inch 
leather carrying strap to pass between the 
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back piece and the strip. Sew these strips 
very securely by running them on a sewing 
machine at least three times on each side 
of the strap space. Sew a piece of glove 
leather five inches long by one half inch 
wide securely across the top and bottom of 
each strap holder to prevent tearing. Cut 
slits in the outside waterproof back piece 
for the carrying straps to pass through in 
to the strap holders. 

The last piece is a flap wider than the 
mouth of the bag and extending well down 
the sides, with a buttonhole to fasten on a 
button which is put on the middle of the 
bag. A piece of string tied to the button- 
hole can then be wound round the button 
if the pack is too full to button. Now sew 
both canvas and waterproof into bag to- 
gether. Use big seams and sew securely 
with heavy thread. Allow extra for seams 
in above measurements. If clothing or bulky 
materials are to be carried, make the front 
piece much wider at the bottom, so it will 
bulge out, giving more room. 

Carrying straps of leather cost $1 to $1.25 
at a harness maker’s. Soft leather shoulder 
pieces three or four inches wide by six 
inches long with a slit at each end for the 
carrying strap to pass through, ease the 
load. This bag is waterproof, very light, 
and fits the back perfectly so no chafing 
results. Pack clothing or soft duffle next 
the back and cans or other hard duffle on 
the outside. 

Take as few personal belongings as pos- 
sible. Light woolen suits and underclothes 
and flannel shirts are best for warm 
weather. After the middle of August a 
sweater is necessary. Blankets should be 
light and all wool. “A poncho is useful. 

The cooking utensils are: 


Cooking pot, capacity 9 pints, 

Cooking pot, capacity’ 6 pints, 

Coffee pot, capacity 4 pints, 

Frying pan 8 inches in diameter, detach- 
able handle, 

Cups, 

Soup bowls, 

Dessert spoons, 

Teaspoons, 

Forks and knives, 

Plates, with 4 inch rim. 
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Tin 
Any good 


Aluminum is best, but expensive. 
does very well and is cheap. 
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sportsmen’s outfitting store can supply the 
above utensils so fitted as to rest inside the 
large cooking pot. This makes a package 
about nine inches high by nine inches in 
diameter, weighing from four to seven 
pounds. Condensed foods are good, but de- 
pend on stores as you go along for most 
provisions. 

Balsam boughs make a springy, sweet- 
smelling bed. ‘These boughs are slightly 
curved. Place a row of branches the width 
of the bed, convex side up, on the ground 
and the tips of the second row on the butts 
of the first row, like laying shingles. Fin- 
ish off with a layer of fine tips. A pillow 
case stuffed with balsam is very comfortable 
and helps catarrh. 

If the foregoing suggestions arouse in my 
readers any of the desire to make a canoe 
trip, I would be glad to put them in touch 
with a first-class guide whose aid and com- 
pany will greatly increase the pleasure of 
the trip. 


A cartoon, in a recent publication, rep- 
resents “Jeffries ordering supplies for his 
camp.” In the foreground is a good-look- 
ing “Airedale,” that is, if an Airedale can 
be considered good looking. They are be- 
coming very popular sporting terriers and 
are being used to hunt all sorts of game. 
The fact that they have gained popularity 
as “Coon Dogs” is undoubtedly the reason 
that “Jeff” is keeping one at his head- 
quarters. 

Some of the American hunters in the 
Canal Zone have conceived the idea that 
the Airedale will be the dog best suited for 
hunting the wild animals of the tropics. 
One of the members of the Isthmian Hunt- 
ing Club recently purchased a pair of pedi- 
greed terriers from the Kenwyn Kennels of 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey, and they will 
be used with the hounds that they already 
had, which were also brought from the 
States. 

It is expected that the large grizzle ter- 
riers will be just the thing for the work 
mapped out for them on wild hog, tiger, 
and other wild animals, and if they are 
satisfactory there will be a good market for 
that breed in Panama, as the climate and 
the hard hunting uses dogs up fast. 








